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‘THE: MARTYRDOM OF ANNE ASKEW. 


The strength of the Lord is most excellently 
perfected in weakness, and his power best seen 
_when it enables * the feeble things of the world to 
confound the thinge which are mighty.” — 
has often been remarkably evidenced in the history 

. of those who have shed their blood for the testi- 


mony of Jesus. Not merely the bold and spirited 


man, the experienced teacher, the grave counsellor, 
who might be supposed naturally better fitted to 
maintain their constancy even unto death, but the 


gentle and delicate female, yea, even the tender 


child, have swelled that noble band of martyrs, 
who willingly yielded their flesh to the tormen- 
tor. We venerate their names; we love to con- 
template their memorials with a kind of sacred 
reverence; we behold them in their sufferings as 
invested with a greater glory than ever was 
achieved by any worldly warrior on a battle-field. 
But though we throw around their devoted zeal 
- romantic interest, and regard them as champi- 
ons conquering when they fell; there was none of 
this eclat, we must remember, to support them in 
in their actual trial; none of the “ pride, and 
pomp, and circumstance” of outward honor to 
compensate for pain. It may, indeed, minister food 
to an earthly ambition to be the leader of a party, 
so long as that party preserves an unbroken front 
of defiance, and is feared though it is disliked; 
but to be one of a routed army, wandering * in 
deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves of 
the earth,” where pre-eminence of place is pre- 
eminence of danger, and danger is disgrace, the 
loss of all that men are wont to prize—this, I say, 
this is not likely to be the offspring of a worldly 
motive, but rather of that faith which endures as 
seeing Him who is invisivole. The world might 
consider the reformers great when the power of 
the kingdom was in their hands under Elizabeth : 
when ber were despoiled, defeated, dispersed un- 
der Mary, it would regard them as contemptible. 
-And therefore I repeat, the strength of the Lord 
is most excellently perfected in weakness. It is 
true that there are sometimes those who, with a 
dogged obstinacy, seem to take a pleasure in rais- 
ing, if not like Ishmael, their hand, at least their 
ontnides against every man; and these may seal 
error with their blood; but it is easy to detect the 
motives which influence such persons; and no one 
need confound with them the meek and timid and 
retiring spirits, forced into singularity by persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake. 

The individual of whom I am now about to at- 
tempt a portrait was a high born, and accomplished 
female ; but her birth, and talents, and refinement, 
were the least part of her claim on our attention. 
‘The character of woman, lovely as in so many re- 
spects it naturally is, is never thoroughly devel- 
oped or duly appreciated till the grace of godliness 
has adorned it. There is something exquisitely 
tender in the confiding affection with which a gen- 
tle girl will link herself to man—an affection 
hardly to be eradicated by unkindness, and only 
drawn closer by misfortune; there is somethin 
inexpressibly sweet in the enduring care wit 
which a wife or daughter will tend the sickness, 
and smooth the weary pillow of a husband or a fa- 
ther: but what is this or that compared with the 
energetic devotion, the concentrated are the 
impassioned ardor, tempered and chastened by fe- 
minine modesty, which led the Maries to minister 
to Christ while in the flesh, which carried them 

. first to his tomb, and which have ever since sus- 
tained unflinchingly so many frai] and delicate 
creatures, sometimes when stronger men have apos- 
tatised, under cruel awn and scourgings, yea 
death, for Christ’s sake. his courageous godli- 
ness we shall see eminently exemplified in Anne 
Askew. 

She was the sister of Sir Francis Askew, of As- 
cough, and was educated with more than ordinary 
care, and married to one of the noble family of the. 
Kymes of Lincolnshire, but as her mind was en- 
lightened by the Spirit of God, and her husband 
was a bitter papist, the union was unhappy. He 
violently drove her from his house, and forced her 
to take shelter in London. It was doubtless a hea- 
vy trial, but she had learned to count all things but 
loss for Christ; and with a natural and touching 
remembrance of her early days she took pleasure 
afterwards in often using her maiden name. In 
London she was much at court, where she appears 
to have enjoyed the friendship of Queen Katha- 
rine Parr, and the other ladies of rank who favour- 
ed the Reformation; and so exemplary was her 
conduct, that one who would have gladly detected 
any fault in her was constrained to acknowledge, 
that she was “the devoutest and godliest woinan 
that ever he knew.” . 


But neither innocency of life nor high connex- 
ion was able in those times—when the bloody act 
of the six articles, aimed especially against persons 
who denied or doubted the corporeal presence of 
Christ in the sacrament, was in force—to save any 
individual from trouble. Information was laid 
against Anne Askew, that she had spoken against 
the corporcal presence, accordingly, in March 1546, 
she was apprehended, and examined, first at Sad- 
ler’s Hall. The questions put to her related.chief- 
ly to her belief on the subject of the sacrament ; 
to which she answered with equal caution and 
spirit. She was then taken tothe lord mayor, 
who was sitting with the council ; and a conversa- 
tion which passed, related by Strype, ie well worth 
quoting, to show the miserable ignorance of the 
popish judges. ‘ My lord mayor; Sir Martin 
bowen, seeing her standing upon life and death, ‘I 
pray you,’ quoth he, ‘ my lords, give me leave to 
talk with this woman. Leave was granted. L. 
Mayor. ‘ Thou foolish woman, sayst thou that the 
priests cannot make the body of Christ ?’—A. As- 
kew. ‘I say so, my lord; for I have read that God 
made man, but that man can make God I never 
yet read, nor I suppose never shall read it.’—L. 
Mayor. ‘ No, thou foolish woman? after the words 
of cunsecration is it not the Lord’s body '—A. As- 
kew. ‘No; itis but consecrated bread, or sacra- 
mental bread.’ 2. Mayor. ‘* What if a mouse 
eat it after the consecration? What shall become 
of the mouse? What sayest thou, thou foolish 
woman ?’—A. Askew. ‘* What shall become of her. 
say you, my lord Mayor. ‘I say that that 
mouse is damned.’.—A. Askew ‘Alsck! poor 
mouse !” By this time my lords had heard enough 
of my lord mayor’s divinity, and, perceiving that 
some could not keep in their laughing, proceeded 
to the butchery and slaughter that they intended 
afore they came thither.” After some further ex- 
amination, Anne Askew was committed to the 
Compter, where, for several days, noneof her friends 
were permitted to see her. A priest, indeed, came 
to give her, as he said, good counsel; but his ob- 
ject was plainly to entrap her into some admissions 
which might afterwards be used to her disadvan- 


e. 
In the meanwhile her friends were not idle in 
her behalf; but having applied to the lord mayor 


This 


‘ecuted with her—Belenian, a priest; Lascelles, a 


to bail her, they were referred by him to the bishop 
of London’s Chancellor. She was in consequence 
soon after brought forth to examination before the 
bishop himself: and here the usual unfairness of 
such examinations was practised.—Words were 
laid to her charge which she never uttered; and 
when she demanded to know her accuser, it was 
retused. Then again contradictory rebukes were 
given her; sometimes she was chidden for speaking 
tuo boldly, and next fur saying too little; her mod- 
esty and her spirit were alike complained of. It 
was Bonner’s great object to induce her to sign a 
recantation; and therefore he prepared a paper, 
setting forth that after consecration the body and 
blood of Christ were corporally present, and that 
the evil as well asthe faithful do really receive 
that body and blood. But the courageous lady 
could not be prevailed on to subscribe in any other 


Froin the Christian’s Magazine. 
DISSERTATION ON 1 KINGS, ii. 9. 


The opinions of men who ure just about leaving 
the world, have always been regarded with dcep 
‘and deserved attention. Of such, especially as 
have been distinguished by the vigour of their 
minds, the eminence of their station, the splendour 
of their achievements, the extent of their power, 
and the rectitude of their characters, every sen- 
tence uttered in their last moments is eagerly noted 
and carefully preserved. A dying father, monarch), 
hero, and saint, giving to his son and successor, his 

arting counsel, is the solemn and affecting scene 
exhibited in this chapter. We approach it with re- 
verence, and hear David addressing to Solomon 
such instructions as became a statesman, a prince, 
aman of private virtue,a strong believer in the 


way than, “ I, Anne Askew, do believe this, if God’s - grace and promise of his God. Yet in the midst 


word do agree to the same, and the true Catliolic 
Church.” Bonner upon this burst into a fit of fran- 
tic’rage ; but after remanding her again to prison, 
on the intercession of her friends, he pretended to 
relent, and at last agreed to discharge her on pro- 
viding sureties for her appearance. With a ma- 
lignity, however, which it is not easy strongly 
enough to characterise, he took care to Insert in 
his register that she had unreservedly signed the 
paper which he drew up. 
he martyr was not long at liberty. Being 

oe apprehended, she was several times examin- 
witnessed a confession. Gardiner, the bishop 
of Winchester, called her a parrot, and coarsely 
told her she would be burnt. She had searched 
the scriptures, she replied, but could never tind 
that either Christ or his apostles put any creature 
to death; and God, she well knew, would laugh 
all their threatenings to scorn. Much pains were 
taken to induce her to recant, and several of the 
nobility came to her in private to persuade her, but 
in vain; she firmly told them that it was a shame 
for them to counsel contrary to their knowledge. 
At last, having been sent to Newgate, she was con- 
demned ; and then she wrote a brief confession of 
her faith which she be the lord chancellor to 
lay before the king. This paper is as follows: 

“ My faith, briefly written to the king’s grace. 

“TI, Anne Askew, of good memory, although 
God hath given me the bread of adversity and the 
water of trouble; yet not so much as my sins have 
deserved, desire this to be known unto your grace, 
that forasmuch as I am condemned by the law for 
an evil-doer, here I take heaven and earth to re- 
cord that I shall die in my innocency. And ac- 
cording to that I have said first and will say last, J 
utterly abhor and detest all heresies. And as con- 
cerning the supper of the Lord, I believe eo much 
as Christ hath said therein, which he confirined 
with his most blessed blood. I believe so much as 
he willed me to follow, and believe so much as the 
Catholic Church of him doth teach. For I will 
not fursake the commandment of his holy lips. But 
look what God hath charged me with his mouth, 
that have I shut up in my heart. And thus briefly 
I end for lack of learning. 

AnNE ASKEW.” 


After this, Shaxton, who had bishop of 
Salisbury, and had favoured the reformation, but 
apostatised to save his life, was sent to her to ad- 
vise her to recant, as he had done. Butshe charg- 
ed home his inconstancy upon him, and warned 
him that it had been better for him never to have 
been born. And then a cruel punishment was in- 
flicted on her, unparalleled even in those miserable 
times. For it being suspected that several ladies 
of the court were of the same opinions, and that 
Anne Askew was in their confidence, the perse- 
cutors resolved to force her to accuse them. But 
little did they know the noble spirit with which 
they had to deal. They carried her to the Tower, 
and questioned her about the Duchess of Suffolk, 
the Countesses of Sussex and Hertford, and others. 
But all she would confess was, that while she was 
destitute-and in prison, some charitable friends had 
sent ber money ; and that the servant had told her 
that some of it came from Lady Hertford and Lady 
Denny. They then ordered her to the rack. And 
the Lieutenant of the Tower led her down into a 
dungeon, and commanded his jailor to put her upon 
it. And when he was about to take her off, the 
lord chancellor, Wriothesley, and Mr. Rich, who 
were present, enraged that she would confess no- 
thing, desired the lieutenant to torment her more. 
The milk of human kindness was not quite dried up 
in his heart, and he refused. And then the chan- 
cellor and Rich, throwing off their gowns, and 
grievously threatening the lieutenant, did with 
their own hands unmercifully rack this delicate 
woman. First, indeed, they demanded if she were 
with child. “ Ye shall not need to spare for that,” 
said she, “but do your wills upon me.” And so, 
quietly and patiently praying unto the Lord, she 
abode their tyranny till her bones and joints were 
almost plucked asunder. After she was loosed, 
the chancellor argued with her two long hours, as 
she sat upon the floor, persuading her to leave her 
opinion. “ But my Lord God,” said the poor vic- 
tim, “I thank his everlasting — gave me 
grace to persevere, and will do, I hope, to the very 
end.” It is said that the king was displeased at 
the severity which had been used towards her; 
but mercy never touched that tyrant’s heart, and 
he left her to her fate. 

Before she suffered, Anne Askew drew up a 
confession more explicit than that which she had 
sent to Henry. It breathes a noble spirit: and ex- 
presses her disbelief in the corporeal presence, and 
her conviction that “ these Scriptures are sufficient 
for our learning and salvation, that Christ hath left 
here with us.” She made also a prayer, which 
concludes with intercesssion for her persecutors. 


Such was the Christian constancy and meek- 
ness of this devoted saint, who, as she had to follow 
her Saviour in the endurance of suffering, followed 
him also in imploring forgiveness for those that 
shed her blood. 

The last scene was now at hand; and now was 
the cruelty of the persecutors publicly manifested. 
For so dreadfully had the rack torn and mangled 
Anne Askew’s limbs that she could not walk, and 
was therefore carried to Smithfield in a chair, and 
held up there between two sergeants, but preserv- 
ing to the last an angel’s countenance and a smil- 
ing face. There was some other victims to be ex- 


gentleman of the court; and Adams, a tailor. 
These men were content to follow hen, and were 
cheered and comforted by her exhortations and ex- 
ample. And when she was tied with a chain to 
the stake, and the faggots were placed about her, 
the wretched Shaxton, having been appvinted to 
preach, began his sermon. It is scarcely possible 
to believe that the apostate did not feel some re- 
morse as he looked upon the noble victim before 
him; and heard her unfaltering voice with holy 
zeal reprove him for the evil doctrines he set forth. 
A number of the council were present, in a raised 
seat just under St. Bartholomew’s Church, to wit- 
ness the spectacle. And ere the fire was applied, 
the chancellor produced her pardon, ready sealed 
if she would recant. But she would not even look 
upon it; she came not thither, she said, to deny 


before the council at Greenwich, where she | 


of this grave, and tender, and interesting conversa- 
_ tion, there occurs an injunction from which we in- 
‘voluntarily recoil. And behold thou hast with thee 
Shimei, the son of Gera, a Benjamite of Bahurim, 
which cursed me with a grievous curse, in the day 
when I went down to Mahanaim: but he came 
down to meet me at Jordan, and I sware to him by 
the Lord, saying, I will not put thee to death with the 
sword. Now, therefore, hold him not guiltless, (for 


| thou art a wise man and knowest what thou ought- 


est to do unto him,) but his hoar head bring thou 
down to the grave with blood, v. 8. 9. 
What are we to think of this passige? The in- 
fidels, even such of them as do nut profess tu refute 
the. Bible without reading it, convert it into a 
heavy accusition against David; and by repre- 
senting him, fromm his own mouth, as a mulignant 
tyrant, impeach the credit of the Scriptures which 


call him a “man after God’s own heart ;” and ex-| ( 


plicitly approve him, as having done that which 
was right in the eyes of the Lord and not turned 
aside from any thing that he commanded him, all 
the days of his life, save only in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite. (1 Kings, xv. 5.) Consequently, 
the Scripture must be considered as sanctioning 
this very charge respecting Shimei. 

“ An edifying spectacle truly! An aged mon- 
archi, upon his death-bed, sends for the son who is 
shortly to wear his crown, in order to give him 
some paternal admonitions. Large professions of 
piety are on his lips; and you anticipate lessons 
full of gentleness, forgiveness, and love. But no! 
Though life is ebbing fast away, and he is just 
going to his * long account,” he cannot permit the 
malice which for years has rankled in his bosom to 
die within him. Revenge outlives every other 
emotion; and beats in the last pulsation of his 
heart. He calls up an affront which probably had 
been forgotten long ago by a] the world besides, 
and orders it to be wiped out in the bluod of the 
wretch who had offered it. And as if siinple ven- 
geance were not enough, as if it were rendered 
sweeter by perjury, he refers to his own oath under 
the sanction of which he had granted Shimei his 
life; and thus, with his latest gasp, bequeaths to 
Solomon the infamy of cominencing a new reign 
with an act of perfidy and murder.” 

Such is the substance of the infidel’s objection. 
We have no wish to evade it: nor are we con- 
scious of presenting it in a less formidable shape, 
than any in which the reader may meet with it 
from an infidel pen. ! 

Various answers are returned: 

That David forgave the personal injury done to 
him by Shimei, but did not surrender the right of 
the government to punish him at any future period, 
should that measure, just in itself, be thought ne- 
cessary to the public weal— 

That David’s oath to Shimei, did not contain an 
absolute pardon, but only a temporary respite, of 
which the duration depended on the pleasure of the 
sovereign— 

That the obligation of David’s oath could not ex- 
tend beyond the term of his life: as he had only 
said, I will not put thee to death with the sword ; 
but that this could not impair the right of Solomon 
to bring a traitor to justice; nor the right of David 
to desire him to do so: and thus as Shimei had for- 
feited his life to the state, the clemency of David 
in sparing him so long, demanded his gratitude ; and 
the refusing to continue it any longer, was no fair 
ground of complaint. 

We acknowledge that these answers do not 
satisfy us. 

The first sets up a metaphysical distinction be- 
tween the man and the prince, which, under the 
circumstances of the case, is hardly better than a 

uibble. 
? The second is contrary to the spirit of David's 
declaration. Shall there any man be put to death 
this day in Israel? ‘Therefore the king said unto 
Shimei, Thou shalt not die: and the king sware 
unto him. (2 Sam. xix. 22, 23.) If this was not a 
royal pardon, nothing could be. 

The third proceeds upon the supposition of a 
mental reservation in the oath, utterly inconsistent 
with the frankness of integrity, and with the mag- 
nanimity which David displayed in all his other 
actions at that time: and thus, in effacing one stain 
from his character, it imprints another. 

But while we express our dissatisfaction with 
these and similar answers, we are far from allowing 
the validity of the objection which they are intend- 
ed to remove. 

The temper imputed to David is so purely dia- 
bolical, that before it could have gained admittance 
into his breast, he must have stifled every senti- 
ment of honour, every claim of truth, every feeling 
of humanity, every dictate of conscience, every 
fear of God. And this could not have been effect- 
ed without such a Jong and uninterrupted familiar- 
ity with crime as to make it, so to speak, the moral 
element of his sou]. This we know is contrary to 
the whole tenour of his character, and to the dispo- 
sitions which uniformly discovered themselves in 
the most tranquil and the most trying seasons of 
his life. The objection, therefore, plausible as it 
seems, and confidently as it has been urged, must 
be founded on some mistake. We are led to this 
conclusion, not only from the nature of the case, 
but also from internal evidence furnished by the 
history itself. 

In the first place, David was under no necessity 
of deferring the punishinent of Shimei, at length 
devolving that ungracious task upon his successor, 
as he was in the instance of Joab. This man, 
whose hands were polluted with two foul murders, 
had very powerful connexions, being the cousin- 
german of the monarch himself; had rendered his 
sovereign signal services on which he, no doubt, 
presumed ; held a high military command, being 
generalissimo of the Jewish armies ; was respected 
by the troops asa brave and skilful officer; had 
prodigious influence over the measures of govern- 
ment; insomuch that David’s hands were tied up, 
and he could not reward the criminal according to 
his deeds; nor execute the plain commandment of 


the divine law. But the accession of Solomon! ~ 


broke up many of those interests, and snapped 
many of those cords, which had embarrassed the 
proceedings of his father. 
The case of Shimei was altogether different. 
Though turbulent and dangerous, he was never of 
so much importance as to baffle the attempts of 
public justice. Had David only dissembled his 


her Lord and Master. Her three companions like- 
wise refused the proffered deliverance. And then 
the lord mayor gave the fatal word, fiat justitia— 
“let justice be done.” At this moment it happen- 
ed that there was a thunderclap and a gentle fall 
offain. “ Methought,” said an eye-witness, * me- 
thought it seemed that the angels in heaven re- 
joiced to receive their souls into bliss, whose bo- 
dies their popish tormentors cast into the fire as not 
worthy to live.”—-Church of England Magazine. 


One of the kings of France selicited M. Bougier, 
who was a Protestant, to conform to the Roman 
Catholic religion, promising him, in case he should 
do so, a commission or a government. “ Sire,” 
replied he, “If 1 could be persuaded to betray my 
God for a marshal’s staff, might be induced to 


wrath, and waited for an opportunity to wreak it 


_on the head of Shimei, that opportunity could not 


have been long wanting. A man capable of such 
crafty policy would easily have found pretexts for 
carrying it intoexecution. “ When a tuler heark- 
ens to lies, all his servants are wicked;” and the 
story of Naboth’s vineyard proves that it is no hard 
matter for a profligate government to destroy even 
the innocent, who incur their resentment, or stand 
in the way of heir pleasures.* Besides, it is not 
in the nature of revenge to defer its purpose, lon- 
ger than is requisite for complete gratification. 
Had David, therefore, been influenced by the mo- 
tives which the objection ascribes to him, he would 


"H wrovnga mAnpmerecy Gigoumern, mn 
pet evaroyou axagaxa- 


betray my king for a bribe of much Jess value.” 


ys pny novngeveras. Fab. Esop. Fab. 6. 


oath would have formed no obstacle at all; and 
ressons might easily have been assigned to justify 
the deed. But the objection represents fim as, on 
the ope hand, cherishing a most deadly spite; 
and on the other, contriving his gwn shame. By 
coupling his rancour with the moment of his de- 
cease, he exposed himself to the repruobation of all 
goud men; and his vengeance went hungry out of 
the world, when it might have been glutted by the 
sacrifice of its victim. This is such thriftless ma- 
lignity, such unalloyed folly, as cannot be reconciled 
with the calculating cunning which the objection 
supposes David to huve possessed. Its authors have 
overshot their mark: and by aiming at too much, 
have made their blow to rebound upon themselvcs. 

In the next place, the course to be taken with 
Shi:nei was left to Solomon’sdiscretion. For thou 
art a wise man, says his futher, and knowest what 
thou oughtest todo unto him. Now if he had been 
absolutely enjoined to put Shimei to death, his wis- 
dom, as in the case of Joab, would have been con- 
fined to the time and mode of doing it. ‘There had 
been no room for such latitade of discretion, as the 
words of David imply. And it had beea perfectly 
ridiculous to subinit to Soloumon’s wisdom, what 
ought to be done with Shimei, if nothing was to 
be done but putting him to death. 

In the last place, it is evident that Solomon did 
not understand his father as directing him to de- 
stroy Shimei. Joab he put todeath without delay ; 
and that expressly on account of the murder of 
Abner and Amasa. Shimei, on the contrary, was 
ordered to build a house in Jerusalem, to dwell 
there and not to pass over the brook Kidron, at the 
peril of his life. (1 Kings ii.36—38.) And to the 
observance of this injunction, he was bound by oath. 
v. 42, 43.) It is clear from the sequel, that if he 
had kept his oath, he would never have been put 
to death for his treasonable conduct toward David. 
And as Solomon was certainly a much better 
judge of his father’s intentions, and a much bet- 
ter interpreter of his words, than the enemies of 
either can pretend to be, his own conduct is a 
demonstration that he was not enjoined to put Shi- 
mei todeath; and, consequently, that all the char- 
ges of hypocrisy, and revenge, and perfidy, and 

lood, which they heap so liberally upon the dying 
patriarch, af@Post false and calumnious. 

But this vindication of David has brought us into 
an awkward dilemma. - The reason of the thing, 
the spirit of the text, and the subsequent events, 
point one way ; the letter of the text points ano- 
ther. The former overthrows, the latter appears 
to support, the objection. For David says, in so 
many words, But his hoar head bring thou down 
to the grave witn stoop. How the mere English 
reader shall extricate himself from this difficulty, 
we cannot divine. But one skilled in the original, 
will perceive that it is capable of an easy solution. 
‘The Hebrew particle } (Vau, here rendered but) 
in connecting two members of a sentence where- 
of the former has a negative attached to it, often 
extends the force of the negation to the latter nem- 
ber also; producing the same distribution of sense, 
which is produced by our English particles neither 
—nor. ‘Two or three examples will explain our 
meaning. ¢ 

_ Prov. xxx. 8. Give me NEITHER poverty NOR 
riches. Translated without regard to the differ- 
ence between the Hebrew and English idiom it 
would read, give me poverty anp riches, which is 
absurd; and, therefore, the } (Yaw) is truly render-- 
ed so as to throw the force of the negation equally 
vpon both members of the sentence. 

2 Sam. i. 21. Yemountains of Gilboa, let there 
be no dew, NEITHER let there be rain upon you, NOR 
fields of offering. Without attending to the dis- 
tribute property of the }(Vau) we should read, 
Let there not be dew, an not rain upon you: AND 
fields of offering. This again is absurd. The 
close rendering is, let there be netrner dew NoR 
rain upon you, nor fields of offering. 

1 Kings xxii. 31. Fight nerrner with small 
nor great, save only with the king of Israel. But to 
read, fight not with small anv with great, would be 
no less absurd than either of the preceding. Ex- 
ainples might be multiplied,* but these are suffi- 
cient. And by the very same rule, must the text 
under review be translated, viz. Now therefore, 
NEITHER hold him guiltless; nor his hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood. Thus 
rendered, the passage accords precisely both with 
- David’s remarks, and with Solomon’s conduct. 
Behold thou hast with thee, says David Shimei the 
son of Gera, a Benjamite of Bahurim, which cursed 
me with a grievous curse, in the day when I went 
to Mahanaim. Therefore, “hold him not guilt- 
less.” But he came down to meet me at Jordan, 
and I sware to him by the Lord, saying I will not 
put thee to death with the sword: theretore, “ brin 
not his hoar head to the grave with blood.” WSolo- 
mon did neither the one nor the other. 

Tae whole may be paraphrased as follows. “ Be 
upon your guard against Shimei, the Benjamite, 
who was very abusive and insolent to me, when I 
was retreating before Absalom. He is a restless, 
unpnncipled man. Never trusthim. Never ima- 
gine that he will become a good subject. Keep 
your eye constantly on his motions; and lay him 
under restraints which shall binder him from doing 
mischief. I donot recommend any particular steps 
to be taken toward him; your own understanding 
will be the best guide. But there is one thing, 
Solomon, which you must not do. You must not 
put him to death for his behaviour to me at Maha- 
naim: he met me afterwards on my return, ‘at 
Jordan, made an humble confession of his fault, 
and threw himself upon my clemency. I then 
gave him his life, and sware to him that he should 
not die for that offence. Secure yourself, therefore, 
against his machinations in the manner you shall 
judge fit, but, whatever you do with him, keep my 
oath sacred.” 

Thus, after a fair scrutiny, the temper and car- 
riage of David are seen to be the exact reverse of 
what infidels have imputed to him. Where are 
now the malevolence and ferocity; where the de- 
ceit, and perjury, and murder, of the dying saint? 
They exist no where but in the visions of a distem- 
pered brain. They have not a shadow of support 
but in an inaccurate version of a Hebrew particle. 
Yet the authors of such charges hope to pass for 
liberal thinkers; for profound scholars ; for enlight- 
ened reasoners! If men were careful to understand 
the Bible before they set up for critics, we should 
have less of blasphemy without the church, and less 
of absurdity within it. ‘Till then, ignorance will 
substitute the bludgeon of presumption for the key 
of knowledge : but yet a shield will not be wanting 
to defend the truth from her maniac blows. 


* Vide Notpu Concord, Partic. p. 287, 288. 
From the Church of England Quarterly Review. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Mr. Montgomery won his laurels amidst a crowd 
of competitors; the Muses were holding their car- 
nival. Campbell had delighted all, in whose ears 
the melody of our Augustan age still lingered, with 
the masculine music of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” 
Rogers won the heart witha tender tune, a more 
plaintive note, and a more polished versification— 
the very luxury of sound. Southey entranced with 
the gardens of eastern fiction. Wordsworth recal- 
led our steps to the sylvan haunts, the glimmering 
lanes, the rustic springs, the by-way flowers, and 
all the thousand fountains of sensibility and nature. 
Coleridge, too, had called the children from their 
play, and the old men from the chimney corner, to 
listen to the mysterious adventures of *‘ The An- 
cient Mariner;” and the blood rushed to the mai- 
den’s cheek at the gentle tale of the affectionate 
Genevieve. Crabbe held up the Miresor to the 
harsh features of the most biting penury, and un- 
locked the sympathiesof the bosom with his simple 
** Annals of the poor.” At such a season as this, 
and when the sky was on fire with the glare of 
Byron’s reputation, Mr. Montgomery solicited the 
suffrages of the public and obtained them = 


but certainly. His was a species of poetry whic 


| huve disposed of Shimei during his own lite. His| 


steals yradaally over the heart with a sober anil 
soothing influence. He tempted the pa nicr « th 
hu stury of Arcadiwn valley, nlumeu by untique pa- 
yeantry; vor seduced theenthugiast with « jegend 
of venyea:.ce or of pussion; he brought nothing 
but what lurity might have written, nothing but 
what Lucreua wight rehearse. “ What may be- 
come of his name or his writings,” is the ‘remark of 
the puct in the preface to his cullected works, “ it 
is not for him to anticipate her®; he has honestly 
endeavoured to serve his own generation ; and, on 
the whole, has been careful to leave nothing be- 
hind lim to make the world worse for his having 
existed in it.” 

Never will it be known, said Cowper, till the day 
of judgment, what he has done who has written a 
book, That amiable writer felt that the author 
was treasuring upa hfe within a life, condensing 
and distilling his intellectual spirit for the benetit 
or the destruction of future ages. Mr. Montgome- 
ry has directed his compositions mainly to the de- 
light, and the improvement of the young, employ- 
ing the golden chains of a sellewe ses cultivated 
fancy to draw up their contemplations above the 
cloud of sense. He has met with his reward even 
here, in the admiration and esteem of the wise and 
the good. It is not, therefore, to adopt the imagery 
of his beautiful tribute to Burns, upon his literary 
tulents alone that we love to dwell; whether we 
compure him to the, hunyming-bird 
flowers; or the eagle, with thunder in his train; 
or the woodlark filling the heavens with music; or 
the nightingale melting our hearts with Jove; for 
none of these faculties in particular, do we dwell 
upon his character; it is rather for his noble advo- 
cacy of virtue and detestation of vice, that devotion 
delights to hail her “ Bird of Parad:se.” 


EDUCATION AMONG TILE WALDENSES. 


The following is an extract froin the Quarterly 
Christian Spectator for November, 1838, and shows, 
in the exertions of Colonel] Beckwith, an example 
wortlry of imitation. 

The state of education among the Waldenses, 
though better perhaps in some respects than that 
of their neighbours, has always been low. There 
was at every period a great want of good schools 
among thein. But the prospect at present is in the 
highest degree encouraging. And this brings us 
to speak of one of the most remarkable instances of 
beneficent and well-directed effort on the part of 
an individual of which we have ever heard. But 
before we do so we would beg the reader to bear in 
mind what we have already said respecting the ex- 
tent of the country of the Waldenses and its divi- 
sion into fifteen parishes. We would further add, 
that the numberof these people is between twenty- 
one and twenty-two thousand, exclusive of about 
four thousand Roman Catholics, who live among 
them. ‘The entire populatiun of these valleys may 
be put down at not far from twenty-six thousand. 
Having stated these facts, we proceed to give some 
notice of the exertions of a most excellent British 
officer, Col. Beckwith, who has spent a large part 
of his time for eight years among this people, with 
the view of doing them good. We are not able to 
state what it was that induced this devoted Chris- 
tian to make the country of the Waldenscs the 
theatre of his benevolence. It is sufficient to say, 
that having lost a leg in the battle of Waterloo, he 
was compelled to retire from the active service of 
his country; and being a man of some fortune, and 
deriving a very handsome income from his salary, 
or rather pension, and having only a mother and 
two sisters who may be said to have any claims on 
his attention, he was led in the providence of God 
about eight years ago to visit the country of the 
Waldenses. Upon seeing their condition his heart 
became so much interested in their behalf, that he 
has, ever since, spent about six months annually 
with them; the other six he has spent with his 
mother and sisters. In this way his winters are 
spent in Italy and his summers in England. 

The first object to which the attention of this 
philanthropist was directed when he came among 
the Waldenses, was the completion of a hospital 
which had been commenced some years before, 
and to build which, funds had been solicited by 
letter from the benevolent in England, Germany, 
and Switzerland. The hospital stands in a village 
about two miles to the westward of St. Jean, and is 
sufficiently central to the whole country. The 
necessity for having such a refuge for the sick 
poor, as well as for the stranger, is obvious. It has 
been completed for several years, and proves to be 
a great blessing. If we remember rightly, it is 
large enough to accommodate from thirty to forty 
persons. It is seldom that it is full. 

The next object of his regard was the erection 


& | of a college in which the vouth of the Waldenses 


who seek a liberal education might receive what 
may be called a college education. [Hitherto they 
had been compelled to go to Switzerland or France 
for their entire collegiate and professional educa- 
tion. It was his intention to render it unnecessary 
for them to go abroad for any thing more than their 
professional studies. And here we may say, that 
it is a fact of great interest, that these people have 
ever highly prized knowledge. When we were 
among them we learned that there were then seven- 
teen of their youth at the University of Lausanne, 
two at Geneva, one or twoat Berlin, and we believe, 
one at Montaubin. Besides these, there were 
seven boys in their own college, which had just 
been opened, under the instruction of two young 
professors, who had themselves been taught in the 
universities of Switzerland. So that not less than 
thirty youth from this small and oppressed commu- 
nity were actually in various stages of a classical 
education. As to the college which they have 
erected amongst themselves, it is a plain, substan- 
tial edifice, much like a good New England acade- 
my in point of size, built of stone, stuccoed, white- 
washed, and covered with slate. It has rooms for 
various Classes, as well as one for a library, and 
another for philosophica! and chefhical apparatus. 
It is a handsome and convenient building. It is 
intended, that the students shall board in private 
families in the village, where they can live com- 
fortably for a dollar per week if not for less. 

Another enterprise which this excellent English- 
man undertook, and the first indeed, which he ac- 
complished, was to cause to be erected a large 
school-house in each parish, in a central town or 
village, for a school of a more elevated description 
than usual, and which might accommodate a large 
number of scholars. ‘These schools are all now in 
operation. 

But a far greater enterprise was undertaken by 
him, which was to have a school-house built in 
every district thronghout the whole territory of the 
Waldenses, This enterprise is now in progress. 
The number of school-houses, when al] shall have 
been erected, will be, as Col. Beckwith told us, 
one hundred and sixty. They are all to be built 
of stone, plastered outside, white-washed, and co- 
vered with slate. They are to be large enough to 
hold from twenty-five to forty scholars each. Near- 
ly ninety of these school-houses are already built 5 
and the whole will be erected before long. And 
when the whole one hundred and sixty shall have 
been built, then, we have no hesitation in sayin 
it, this little community will be better suppli 
with handsome and convenient school-houses than 
any spot on this globe. of equal extent, so far as our 
knowledge extends. As it is, many parts of the 
country are ornamented with these little white 
temples, consecrated to teaching “the young idea 
how to shoot.” 

And here we ought to state, that in no case has 
Col. Beckwith carried on his benevolent enterprises 
at his own sole expense. His plan has always been 
to propose to the people, that if they will undertake 
to accomplish this or that desirable object he will 
contribute so much towards its accomplishment. 
This he did in erecting the college, in building the 
parish school-houses, and in erecting the district 
school-houses. In this way he has secured their 
interest as well as their co-operation. And 
though, through the cheapness of labour in that 
country, these various enterprises have cost far 
less than they would have cost in almost any other 


‘country, yet we speak advisedly when we say that 


the liberal Colonel has probably paid, or will have 
paid by the time all is accomplished, at least the 
sum vi twenty thousand dollars! 

The next «nterprise which. this excellent man 
intends to attempt, if God spare his life, is the es- 
tablishment of a school or seminary for the educa- 
tion «f teachers for the schools throughout the com- 
munity. ‘l'his he feele, and justly, to be essential 
ta the success of all the other parts of his eduea- 
tional scheme. When this shall have been accom- 
plished, and when he shall have brought up the 
people, by his efforts, to sustain these sahiesle, he 
thinks he will have accomplished all his plans in 
relation to education. His object is to make thie 
little community a sort of nursery, where many 
youth may grow up like plants, and who, if God 
should pour out his Spirit upon them, may go forth 
to flourish in other lands, and especially in France, 
as ministers of the Gospel, or as useful men in 
other professions. Could any thing be more beau- 
tiful, or more important? ho will not offer a sin- 
cere prayer to God for the success of these philan- 
thropic plans and enterprises? 


Another object which this good Colonel hae had 
much at heart, is the publication of the New Tes- 
tament in the patois* of the country, in order that 
the word of God may be more fully comprehended 
by such as do not read either ch or Italian 
well; and their namber is not small. 
Before we take leave of this benevolent man, 
and his excellent enterprises, we cannot but ask 
whether it would be possible for him to employ his 
incame whether great or small, in any way which 
would secure him a greater amount of happiness, 
than by thus devoting it to the promotion of the 
best interests of his fellow men, both for this world 
and the next! Wethink not. We know that he 
thinks so too. Simple and unaffected in his man- 
ners, he moves about among these people when he 
spends his annual sojourn of six months among 
them, by the aid of a crutch and a cane, attended 
by his faithfuldog. Wherever he goes, le*pauure 
colonel, (the poor colonel,) as he is everywhere 
hailed, is welcome to the hospitality of every house, 
throughout the entire community. And there are 
few, if any houses, in the whole of their country, 
into which he has not entered, and received the 
cheerful and grateful smiles of those who occupy 
them. There is scarcely a house in the whole land | 
of the Waldenses (save those occupied by the Ca- 
tholics,) in which the lithographed picture of the 
Colonel, with his crutch and his gun, accompanied 
by his dog does not adorn one side of the chief 
room, done up in a nice, though simple frame. 
May his life be long spared to be a blessing to that 
people! Such is our prayer. Such, too, is the 
prayer which ascends from many pious hearts 
among that people, in whose behalf he takes so 
lively an interest, and for whom he has done so 
much, and in so prudent a manner, that he has ne- 
ver had the slightest difficulty with the Govern- 
ment. The a rs this is twofold : he does noth- 
ing contrary tol ws of the Sardinian kingdom, 
and he does every thing openly.” B- 


* The language of the Waldenses, compounded of 
the French and Italian. sas 


THE DUCHESS DE BROGLIE. 


The death of the Duchess de Broglie, daughter 
of the celebrated Madame de Stael, has been men- 
tioned. We translate from the Archives du Chris- 
tianisme, the following brief notice of her charac- 
ter 


“The Lord’s ways are not our ways, nor are 
his thoughts our thoughts! This is one of the 
sages of God’s word that even the most established 
Christian is constrained to repeat, when he sees 
disappear from the world, unexpectedly and sudden- 
ly, individuals yet in the prime of life, whose con- 
tinuance on earth appeared to promise so much that 
is precious to their families, to their friends, to the 
Church, to the poor, to the whole community which 
they seemed made to instruct and to adorn. 
sessing all that makes a woman loved and admired, 
and consecrating all that she had received to His 
glory who been pleased so richly to endow her, 
it seemed that the Duchess de Broglie would for a 
long time yet make the light of her good works 
bright among us; and yet He who knoweth all 
things and can do all things, hath seen it good to 
call this Christian soul up to her true country and 
home; and there remains for those who loved her 
and now weep for her only the consolation of saying, 
It is the Lord’s will! and what is for us a Joss that 
cannot be repaired and awakens the deepest grief, 
is for her whom we mourn, unspeakable gain,—an 
entrance into perfect and everlasting joy.. Let us 
weep with those whose hearts are torn, let us pray 
for that bereaved family ; for God alone can heal 
those wounds, he only knows how deep they are; 
but let us also rejoice with her who hath entered 
into full possession of the treasure which it was 
given her to hold dear above all others—that com- 
munion with God which was her greatest enjoy- 
ment on earth and which will constitute her bles- 
sedness for ever and ever in Heaven. 


The Duchess de Broglie was taken out of this 
world on the 22d of September, by a nervous fever, 
accompanied by an affection of the brain. During 
her illness, even in the delirium of it, hér time was 
spent in prayer. She was one of those rare beings 
in whom one knows not which-most to admire, the 
variety and richness of their gifts and graces, or 
the profound humility which habitually fixes their 
thoughts, not on what they are in man’s sight, but 
on what they fail to be in the sight of God. Her 
elevated station in society, her fortune, her influ- 
ence, her remarkable intellectual endowments, and 
the charm of her manners,—advantages that would 
have so naturally been dangerous snares to one 
less single-hearted,—were in her pious estimation 
talents entrusted to her by the Father of all, and 
which she often bitterly regretted that she had not 
used with more faithfulness and zeal. , Sweet in- 
deed is the thought of all that this excellent woman 
—without knowing, without suspecting it—did 
among us, by the example of her piety, of her char- 
ity, and of the frankness and singleness of heart 
with which she endeavoured to extend the know- 
ledge and love of that Saviour, who had become 
her life and her only hope. With what warmth of 
heart would she give those Scriptures in which 
she had songht and found her Saviour, to the poor 
whose wants she supplied, and—what is far more 
difficult—to the rich, who from her hand would 
take the gift respectfully! With how deep an in- 
terest she assisted to sustain Bible societies and 
Missions to the Heathen! One of her last enjoy- 
ments was furnished by the visit of Mrs. Fry to 
Paris. The remarkable serenity, zeal, and calm 
activity, of this Christian woman animated and de- 
lighted her ; and she was thankful to find, by going 
with her to the prisons, a new way todo g 

She was taken away by the same disease as her 
‘brother, Baron de Stael, whom she has now met, to 
be no more separated, in the bosom of that Saviour 
whom he also loved and faithfully served.”— Ver- 
mont Chronicle. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST. 


How dry and sapless are the voluminous dis- 
courses of philosophers compared with this sen- 
tence: “ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.” Well might St. Paul 
then say, that he determined to know nothing but 
Christ, and him cracified. Christ Crucified is the 
library which triumphant souls will be studying to 
all eternity. This is the true medicine of the soul, 
which cures all its maladies and distempers. Other 
knowledge makes men’s minds giddy and turgid ; 
this settles and composes them to the truest view 


al- | of themselves, and thereby to humiliation and so- 


briety ; other knowledge leaves men’s hearts as it 


found them, this utifies and makes them better,— 
Bishop 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
‘SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 18: 


Treaus— Three Dollars if paid within siz months, or 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. PRS. 


Anorues Umion.—The Philadelphia Observer 
is merged inthe Southern Religious Telegraph of 


united paper will hereafter be published in Phila- 
delphia instead of Richmond. The Watchman of 
the South now maintains the ground without a ri- 
val. 

Tec Next Genera, Ascemsty.—We take an 
early opportunity of suggesting the importance of 
@ full and able delegation to the next General As- 
sembly. It should be full, that the true strength’ 
of the church may be apparent; and it should be 
able, because questions may arise relative to the 
great intarests of the church, which, in their discus- 
sion and settlement, may require the combined wis- 
dom of the ehaceh. It is very desirable, that at 
so interesting a period when we are just emerging 
from a dark cloud and the light of a hallowed re- 
formation is bursting upon us, there should be no 
indifference to a full representation of our Presby- 
teries in the supreme judicatory of the charch. — 


Parers.—The Protestant Episco- 
palian a well conducted Monthly Magazine, hith- 


‘thaChis present joys are never to be interrupted. 


kingdom of heaven is to be entered through much 
tribulation, yet be bourishes the sweet delusion, 


however B0bn arrives when his joys be- 
come less extatic, when entering upon the rugged 
path which is to be trod by every Christian he finds 
the road lying through the wilderness, and that 
much fatigue, contest, and self denial, are to pre- 
cede his entrance upon his inheritance. Disap- 
pointed and desponding he is tempted to abandon 
the undertaking in despair; and at this critical pe- 
riod, it is often remarked, that those who had 
bounded on the course with the fleetness of a deer, 
now crawl on with the sluggishness of the sloth. 

E ven when Christian experience is more matured 
we not infrequently observe the Christian chafed and 
discouraged under the vicissitudes of the way, and 
mourning, that although they have sustained the 
buffetinga of Satan for so many years, they are not 
yet permitted to rest in peace; that although they 
have long fought with the powers of darkness, 
they are not regarded as veterans to whom an easy 
service is assigned. 

From whatever cause the Christian is disposed 
to relax duty, he may rely on it, that a compliance 
with the temptation will bring upon him spiritual 
wretchedness. ‘Be steadfast, immoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord,” ¢s the 
direction which heis to follow. The time of con- 
test, however protracted, is brief in comparison with 
the eternity of joy which awaits the believer; he 
may therefore be encouraged by the declaration of 
his Lord, ‘to him that overcometh will I give to 


tinued, and its place is occupied by a weekly 
paper with the title of “ Zhe Banner of the Cross.” 
In the closing address of the former, the Eptscopa/ 
Recorder a weekly paper conducted by the low 
charch party is declared to be no just exponent of 
Episcopal peculiarities, and it is more than inti- 
mated that it is to meet with a direct antagonist in 
the “Banner of the Cross.” This is another 
proof that the Episcopal church, with all its seem- 
ing union, has within its bosom all the elements of. 
discord, and the two great parties into which it is 
divided, differ materially not only in relation to jure 
divino Epiecopacy, but on fundamental doctrines.. 
In this state of things, we think our Episcopal 
brethren should show a prudent caution in advert- 
ing to the troubles in the Presbyterian church, lest 
in the course of events, with a change of name, 
_ the story may be told of them—nomine mutato, fc. 


CoronizatTion.—We learn from the Eastern 
papers, that Mr. Elliot Cresson, the indefatigable 
friend and advocate of Colonization, has been lec- 
turing with great acceptance in many of the promi- 
nent towns in New England, and has received sub- 
stantial proofs of the favour with which the people 


regard the cause he is so zealous in advancing. | of man conceived. 


Colonization has, from the first, been a favourite 


scheme of benevolence with us; the alleged evils 


of it we believe to be imaginary, the substantial 
advantages of it, we know to be real. 

Unwaveringe Apnerence To Curist.—Not 
only are we required to espouse Christianity, but 
to remain firm in our attachment to its doctrines 
and steadfast in our practice of its duties. Many, 
like the Galatians, run well for a season and are 
then hindered that they obey not the truth. In- 
duced to profess the Gospel from very limited and 


imperfect views of the duties which it enjoins and | 
‘the sacrifices which it demands, they are startled | 


and discouraged by the first sight of difficulty and 
retreat from the field of battle at the first onset. 
The rule which they follow in relation to the man- 
agement of their temporal affairs, is abandoned, as 
impracticable, when applied to their spiritual en- 
terprises. Thus the merchant will encounter all 
the risques of the ocean, and repeated misadven- 
tures will only stimulate his zeal and determine 
him to try again. The hasbandman likewise in- 
ures himself to toil and encourages himself with 
‘the prospect of harvest. Mildew and frost and 
drought may disappoint his expectations of the 
golden sheaff, but instead of folding his arms in 
listless inactivity, he prepares his soil again and 
labours unweariedly in hope of surmounting his 
difficulties. Thus it should be in the infinitely 
more important concerns of the soul; we should 
not be weary in well doing for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not. Man, however, is too 
much regulated by sense, and this is superseded 
by faith only after careful instruction by the divine 
teacher. What is revealed to the outward view 
makes a strong and direct impression, while that’ 
which is invisible and future, although the reality 
of it is sustained by the strongest testimony, strikes 
with less force upon a heart which by nature is full 
Satan is well skilled in taking ad- 
vantage of this native infidelity, and he will ply his 
temptations in some such form as this ;—why 
should you rely on the testimony of another, when 
you have the testimony of your own senses that 
the pleasures of the world are immediate, while 
the rewards of religion are not so well ascer- 
tained? If religion be true, why are the righ- 
teous afflicted, while the ungodly prosper? If 
there be a reward fur the righteous, why is it not 
made more evident to the senses? In this form 
will satan artfully deceive, and create a distrust of 
all God's infallible promises. Infidelity is not so 
entirely eradicated from the Christian’s heart that 
he may not be assailed by doubts and misgivings ; 
and the reward which is in reversion, although de- 
signed to quicken effort for its attainment, fre- 
quently occasions remissness, because it is future. 
Or, ia other words, men are discouraged from ex- 
ertion, because they do not at once receive the re- 
ward, which is only promised as a result of exer- 
tion. 

The same discouragement arises from ignorance 
of the terms of discipleship, and from consequent 
surprise when the difficulties of the Christian life 
are in succession developed. ‘If any man will 
be my disciple,” saye Christ, “let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross and follow me.” No 
one, with the Bible in his hand, can with truth say 
that he has been entrapped into a profession of re- 
ligion; he is forewarned that in following Christ, 
he engages in a warfare, runs a race, goes on a pil- 
grimage, carries a crosg, all of which are weari- 
some and often painful. It is true the most en- 
couraging promises accompany these preliminary 
terms, by which we are assured, that a glorious 
victory may be achieved, the race won, our pilgrim- 
age be succeeded by the sweet rest of heaven, and 
the cross be exchanged for the crown; but all this 
is frequently forgotten, while the believer faints in 
the way. Look at the young Christian! he is 
just relieved from the pungency of his convictions 
and experiences for the first time, “peace with 
God and joy in the Holy Ghost.” How enviable 
his tranquillity, how full his joy, how elevating the 
consciousness of his being an heir of glory! Buoy- 
ant in spirits, and exalted by his sudden transfor- 
mation, he cannot believe that sorrow is again to 
mantle his brow; and although the aged and ex- 


| sit with me on my throne, even as I have overcome 

and am set down with my Father on his throne.” 

We must follow in the footsteps of the flock if we 

wish with them to rest in our reward. We must 
_gtrive to enter into the kingdom of heaven; the 
more multiplied the difficulties, the more strenuous 
must be our efforts to overcome them, and then in 
due season we will be able to say “I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith, henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness which the Lord the right- 
eoub judge will give me in that day.” 


Tue Rest tHat RemainetTH.—Heaven, hea- 
ven is the believer’s everlasting home! The time 
approaches, when bidding adieu to the checkered 
scenes of earth, he shall on high be clothed with 
his incorruptible and celestial body. The scene 
which, in his transition, shall burst upon his view, 
may not be pourtrayed by the pencil of man. Hu- 
man language must fail to describe a redemption 
| 80 plenteous, a bliss so perfect, a rapture so trans- 
porting! What is heaven? It is a redemption 
from all misery, a possession of all good; it is 
, God filling the soul, and revealing in its perfection, 
_ what eye hath not seen, or ear heard, or the heart 
It is the light whose distant 
reflexion illumines the chamber of the dying saint, 
and dissipates the gloom of the grave; it is rest 
after toil ; victory after battle ; joy after mourning ; 
and holiness after sin. Yes, heaven’s blessedness 
mainly consists in the perfection of holiness. A 
heaven without this would be as cheerless as the 
natural world deprived of its sun. The believer 
who has experienced the pleasure of mortifying one 
sin, cherishing one pure thought, or of holding 
communion for one hour with an immaculate Sa- 
viour, may easily conceive that perfect happiness 
must depend on perfect holiness. It is no ordinary 
inheritance to which the believer’s aspirations are 
directed ; it is boundless wealth, constituting a 
gift honourable even to the munificence of God. 
Fellowship with angels is a high distinction, but 
; fellowship with Jesus is still more glorious; to 
: drink of the streams of God’s favour is no common 
' happiness, yet ever, and with ever increasing ca- 
' pacities, to drink freely at the very fountain head, 
is a privilege reserved for those who patiently wait 
for Christ’s appearing. Does the saint walk in 
darkness now? there shall be no night there. 
Does he wet the path of his pilgrimage with his 
tears? there all tears shall be wiped from his 
eyes. Does he behold Christ now only in a glass 
darkly ? then he shall see him face to face. Are 
the days of his mourning many, and the days of 
his joys few? then the days of his mourning shall 
be ended, and the day of his joy shall be ever en- 
during. Happy he that can make such an ex- 
change of worlds; who can commit his soul into 
the hands of God in the confidence of faith, and 
trust his body to the grave in the hope v4 a glori- 
ous resurrection! And yet this is a destiny which 
is promised to all, who will throw aside the bau- 
bles of earth, and choose Christ as their hope and 
Saviour. Who would not labour to enter into that 
rest? Who would not forego the thiggs which 
are seen and are temporal, for the sake of the things 
which are not seen and are eternal !—Reader, so- 
lemnly ask yourself what are your prospects for 
eternity ! 


For the Presbyterian. 


RELIGION INVALUABLE TO YOUNG MEN 
GOING TO RESIDE AMONG STRANGERS. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


Supposing .you to have taken up your winter 
quarters in the South, and to be successfully prose- 
cuting your business, stil] you must find that there 
is something wanting to perfect enjoyment. You 
must now, while we are all at home and happy, 
have sensations not the most pleasant, and such 
perhaps as you never before felt. Separated from 
your beloved brothers and sisters, and other dear 
friends in whose houses you spent many a cheerful 
hour—separated from the companions of your youth 
and the counsellérs of your advancing years, and 
from your Sabbath ordinances and your shepherd’s 
voice, and surrounded by strangers in a strange 
land, your sensations must be new if not unplea- 
sant. You will have churches and ministers, but 
may still have reason in an anxious hour to say, 
‘no man careth for my soul.’ You may soon make 
acquaintances, but friends and brethren are not so 
readily made. While you are in health and prosper- 
ous, time may not hang heavy, but if adversity 
should befall you, the last kind attention will die 
with the last dollar of your funds. + 

How important then, to have a consolation which 
will never fail! ‘There isa friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother; who will abide with us at 
home, and travel with us abroad, and cheer us in 
health, and wait on us in sickness, and sympathize 
in our sorrows, and provide for us in poverty ; who 
will comfort us in prospect of the dark , and 
support us in passing through it ; who will defend, 
and feed, and clothe our wives and children when 
we are absent ; and who will be a husband to our 
widows and a father to our orphans. This Friend, 
is always near at hand, and to secure him for ever 
requires but the expression of an ardent desire. 
The moment we open our hearts to his love, he en- 
ters with all his fulness; and when we once re- 
ceive him to our cordial embrace, he will never 
leave us. This friend is none other than the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The evidence of our having secured 
his friendship is to be found in the possession of true 
religion—a sense of our unworthiness, and want, 
and helplessness; an humble and confiding trust, a 
desire for his presence, and delight in his word and 
worship; a cordial love to his person, his cause, 
his table, and his friends; and in a growing resig- 
nation to his will, a ful endurance of afflic- 
tions, gratitude for favours, and pleasure in the 
of heaven. 


perienced Christian may admonish him that the 


If you have secured this Friend, and are in the 


possession of this evidence of his friendship, happy from whence it springs—the throne of God. 


‘alan! ] fear you have not yet tasted religion’s plea- 
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is your lot. Happy, far from home and 

surrounded by strangers. In health or in sickness; 

enjoying the smiles of prosperity, or 

frowns of eiiversity, still, happy is your lot. t, 

sures. When we parted, you manifested no eurrow 

for sin, no sense of helplessness, no pious emotions, 

no relish for the Christian’s joys. This thought 
fills us with anxious solicitude. You are now sepa- 
rated from the most powerful restraints, and at the 
same time exposed to teinptations more strong than 
arly which assailed you when in the bosom of your 
family, or in the immediate vicinity of your pious 
relativés. Have you fortitude to endure? ve 
you virtue able to resist? ‘Trust not to your own 
strength, but cast yourself upon your Shepherd’s 
care. Keep as much as possible ont of the way of 
temptation. No man can become familiar with 
the sight and sound of sin, and not be contamina- 
ted. Oftentimes our safety is in flight. Then 
keep out of the way of evil; read the scriptures 
daily ; abound in prayer; attend worship at least 
as often as God’s house may be open on the Sab- 


some pious families. 

The want of easy and frequent access to the so- 
ciety of virtuous females, is one of the greatest de- 
privations which young men suffer when from 
home, especially when they emigrate to the South, 
or South-west. In the middle, and northern states, 
a@ young mechanic who is sober and industrious, 
can, with some judicious effort, find his way into 
the familiarity of respectable families, but in other 
parts of the country this is very difficult. “But 
though it may be difficult, yet make the effort. At 
least resolve that you will have nosociety but what 
is strictly moral. Rather be alone and friendless, 
than associate with any whose example you would 
not wish to imitate. 

In regard to society, as in every thing which 
bears on eternity, and in most things which respect 
time, the Christian pilgrim has a vast advantage. 
A young man of devotional habits is noticed wher- 
ever he goes. He is a ‘city set ona hill which 
cannot be hid.’ If he is devotional, Christians will 
observe him; and Christians, many or few, are to 
be found in every part of our country ; and if he is 
consistent and modest; Christians will speedily 
make his acquaintance, and invite him to their 
houses, and introduce him to the confidence of their 
families. ‘Thus he in a short time makes valuable 
acquaintances, secures good counsellors, and gains 
access to virtuous female society. He is freed from 
exposure to many and great temptations, and is for- 
tified against such as every man must necessarily 
meet. And while he is thus cheered onward in pros- 

rity, he is forming attachments most likely to lend 

im a helping hand in adversity. 

Christians, it is true, are often ched for a 
want of love to each other. ‘There 1s some reason 
for the charge, but the deficiency is not so great as 
many imagine. Christians have some cause to be 
watchful of strangers, for some men have assumed 
the Christian name and greatly abused the confi- 
dence which it gained them. But still there ex- 
ists a real Christian love which forth toward 
every brother the moment he is known. In a re- 
cent tour to the South-west and South, as far as 
New Orleans and Cuba, I never, except in one 
place, passed ee hours in city or country, 
on steam-boat or ship-board, without finding one 
Christian or n.ore, with whom I made immediate 
acquaintance, and whose company I found pleasin 
and profitable, and whom I found ready to contri- 
bute to my comfort. Make then religion yours. 
She will be your friend through life, and ae joy 
in immortality. . M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NOTICES AGAIN. 


Mr. Editor—In a late number of the Presbyte- 
rian I expressed some objections to the practice of 
making the pulpit a place of advertisement for all 
kinds of public meetings. Iam glad to know that 
the paragraph has had some effect, as one pastor, at 
least, has since expressed the saine sentiments to 
his congregation. By way of following up the hint 
and of showing that it has not been uncalled for, 
I would mention that within the last fortnight our 
congregation have been on the Sabbath invited to 
attend an exhibition of speaking, given by the 
Washington Literary Institute, a debating club of 
lads, which was held in a church, but I hasten to 
add, nota Presbyterian one; and also tc attend a 
meeting in behalf of a society for improving the 
condition of industrious females—that is to in- 
crease the wages of seamstresses, and other female 
operatives! 


For the Presbyterian. 
REV. I. J. ROBERTS IN CHINA. 


Macao, China, Dec. 24, 1837. 
Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, Sec Am. Tract Soc. 

“ Dear Brother—May I be permitted to ask as- 
sistance of your Board to distribute Chinese Tracts? 
[ have now been studying the language seven 
months; have distributed a few Tracts, and could 
have disposed of many more but had them not, nor 
have I one now for distribution. There is invari- 
ably a willingness and anxiety to receive books or 
tracts. I say invariably; perhaps one in a hun- 
dred would refuse for fear of the mandarins, but 
others tease me for them when I meet them in the 
streets or their houses even offering to buy ! 

“They begin to know me pretty ager as a 
distributer of books that treat of the religion of 
Jesus, and though I have scarcely been able to 
give any this month for want of Tracts, yet I sel- 
dom take a walk for exercise but I have more than 
one solicitation for ‘ Jesus’ books!’ 

“Many of them are very ignorant of our reli- 
gion, not knowing the name of Jesus, nor even re- 
cognizing the characters that stand for his name! 
They need much instruction, and Tracts will be 
the chief practicable means for several years at 
least. Indeed for the visiting junks and distant 
parts they will be the only possible means in con- 
nection with the distribution of the Scriptures. 

“ My limited knowledge of the language, which 
I am constantly increasing, gives me pleasart in- 
tercourse among the people. They often hail me 
as @ friend, invite me in to take a seat, give mea 
Chinese cigar or cup of tea, and commence a cieer- 
ful conversation! I think, had I the means, I might 
now commence a regular and systematic distribu- 
tion of Tracts throughout the inhabitants of this 
onary including the city and six or seven vil- 

ages, taking them street by street and going from 
house to house. These are estimated at about 
30,000; there are also several villages in sight 
around. Also I could distribute from five to tert 
thousand pages per month, I presume, on the 
trading junks. 

“ Should it please your Board to aid me in this 
work, no prudent exertion on my part, within my 
sphere, shall be wanting to appropriate the means 
thus afforded to the best advantage in Tract distri- 
bution. I esteem this, and design making it, with 
the blessing of the Lord, my principal busizess. 
By giving men Tracts every round, and properly 
managing the distribution, a great many miglit be 
annually given here advantageously. 

“ As for the distribution of Tracts on the coast, 
that has been, and must continue to be much re- 
tarded, until a suitable vessel shall be furnished by 
the friends of China for that special purpose. Our 
hands are tied in this respect without the means of 
conveyance ; and we have not the funds to procure 
such means ourselves. It strikes me most sensi- 
bly, and Mr. Gutzlaff is of the same opinion, that 
the first object now for which the friends of China 
should pray and contribute liberally, is a vessel 
to be constantly devoted to the China mission. 
This is an indispensible requisite in promoting this 
mission to the best advantage. 

“« My dear brother, pray for us and China. May 
you and your society be greatly prospered in your 
worthy labours. Yours in gospel bonds, 

“J, J. Ropers.” 


EARTHLY HAPPINESS. 


This is a ae of which all are in pursuit, and 
which none have yet been able to embrace. Most 
people can see it, but always at a distance. It is 
a mere shfdow, always flying but never caught. 
It allures, but to deceive; it promises, only to dis- 
appoint. It is the grand object for which most 
people live ; but perfect happiness, is what no per- 
son living ever yet found, and what none ever can 


bath; and endeavour to gain friendly access to|*inost empliatic terms, conceded by every authority 
to which reference or appeal has been made. Sume |. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA. 


the Presbyterian Church in Canada, in connexion 
with the Church of Scotland, to the people under 
their charge, is the following spirited remonstrance 
against the impolitic measure of establishing Epis- | 
copacy in the Province, with exclusive privile-. 
ges. 


“ The Synod of Canada has throughout the whole 
of this painful and momentous business, which has 
to a greater or less extent been a subject of inquiry 
and discussion fur nearly twenty years, neither en- 
larged nor narrowed the position which was at first 
taken.— W ith us there has been no change of views, 
no disguise, no equivocation. Indeed, those who 
act from a sacred regard to the well defined princi- 
ples of equity, are neither exposed to the reproach | 
that attends vacillation, nor the shame that awaits | 
detected artifice. Our claims at first were rights, 
the validity of which has been in the fullest and 


of these authorities, as you are aware, are the highest 
to which men are accustomed to look either for 
counsel or finaldecision. Yet, strange to say, these 
rights have hitherto been withheld, while the es- 
tablishment of the Rectories has threatened their 
annihilation. This shall not—this must not be. 
These rights we never, never shall relinquish ; but 
by every constitutional means shall continue to de- 
mand what no righteous government, when the 
matter is brought fully before it, can refuse to grant. 
At the same time, it is painful to confess that our 
rights have not only been withheld, but the party 
most active in this have grossly misrepresented the 
nature of our demands as well as our ulterior views 
in reference both to the Rectories and the Clergy 
Reserves. 

It has been said that we seek the destruction of 
the Episcopal Church in Upper Canada. ‘The charge, 
Tet it be made by whomsvever it may, and it has 
been made by high authority, is a vile slander. 
Conscientious Presbyterians as we are, regarding, 
as we honestly do, the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land as far, very far indeed, from giving a fair em- 
bodiment of Apostolical forms and practice in its 
establishment and ecclesiastical polity, still we 
should but ill merit the name of Protestant Chris- 
tians, did we not regard with veneration and es- 
teem, a church which has done such essential ser- 
vice to our common Christianity, by her distin- 

uished learning and piety. Let it, therefore, be 

istinctly borne in mind, that we entertain no hos- 
tile feeling to the Episcopal Church, asa section of 
the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. The field 
for the usefulness of the Sister Church in this Pro- 
vince is abundantly large ; and while her ministers 
labour to cultivate the moral wastes, gather in the 
outcasts of Israel, and build up the walls of Zion, 
we can most cordially wish them God speed: and 
by how much the more successful they are in dis- 
seminating the precious doctrines of the Cross, the 
more shall we rejoice. But when the Episcopal 
Church would be unjust, she must be restrained ; 
and when she would be arrogant, she must be re- 
pressed ; and when, in madness, she would take a 
position, which would be at once fatal to her own 
usefulness, and utterly destructive of all genuine 
=e in the country, she must be repelled. 
Calmly but tirmly, must the claims which she now 
puts forth be repelled. They are unjust, arrogant, 
and in the present temper of the times, unspeaka- 
bly mischievous. 

We say it, before God, and in the face of the 
world—and we say it more in grief than in anger 
—that the attempts to establish a Dominant Church 
in Upper Canada, have done more to alienate the 
affections of the people from their rulers, than the 
wisest of these rulers seem to be fully aware of. 
We cannot, we dare not, disguise our solemn con- 
viction, that this measure carried fully out, and al] 
is lost. The most malignant ingenuity bent upon 
the destruction of this fair Proyince, could have de- 
vised no measure better, fitted to bring about the 
disastrous result. Did, we brethren, feel less at- 
tachment to our invaluable Constitution—were our 
loyalty but feeble, and our zeal for British connec- 
tion less ardent, we might on this matter speak 
with greater coolness. But knowing well what in- 
terests are involved in the present struggle, and 
knowing how much the issue of that struggle must 
depend on the measure to which we have referred 
we cannot but give utterance to the honest, the 
ardent emotions of our hearts. 

But then it hag been said, all this is selfishness 
under a thin disguise. It is affirmed that we wish 
the Rectories put down, and the Episcopal Church 
stripped of her high precedency, merely that we 
may engross the emoluments, and occupy the en- 
vied distinction to which she now lays claim. If 
our enemies will give us no credit either for loyal- 
ty or honesty, we beg they will at least give us 
credit for a little caution and rational fear. We 
therefore declare, in the most unqualified terms, 
whatever men may say or think to the contrary, 
that there is hardly any one thing that could fill us 
with greater dread than to see the Church of Scot- 
land placed in the position which the sister Church 
of England seems so ambitious to secure in Upper 
Canada. When did we ever ask for exclusive 
rights? When did we ever take one step to ob- 
tain a dominant influence? In what way have we 
ever sought to rob other Protestant Churches of 
their rights! Have not al] our demands been rea- 
sonable! Have not all our measures been liberal? 
What, then, is the meaning of this senseless and 
base outcry about the duplicity and conceale@ arro- 

nce of the Presbyterian Church? Let us be 
sane on this matter once for all. There can no 
more be two than one dominant Church in this 
Province. It is the most preposterous folly to ima- 
gine it possible that there ever can. At the same 
time, brethren, we are no enemies to an endow- 
ment by the State for the support of pure religion. 
Hence we conceive that it was a most wise and 
generous measure in the [mperial Government, to 
set apart a portion of the Wild Lands for the sup- 
port of a Protestant Clergy ; and we hold that each 
of the great sections of the Protestant Church 
should receive its proper share of the proceeds of 
the Reserves; and for ourselves we demand a pro- 
portionate share with the Church of England, and 
in every respect to be put on an equal footing with 
her. Let this arrangement be made, and we are 
well assured that the alarms which have taken 
possession of the minds of men will be dissipated— 
confidence restored, harmony among Christians se- 
cured, and the interests of the Church of Christ 

reatly advanced. What Sacrifices ought not to 
“ made to bring about results so invaluable as 
these.” 


THE WORKS OF CHESTERFIELD; INCLUD. 
ING HIS LETTERS TO HIS SON. 


The Harpers have just republished this extraor- 
dinary book. We call it extraordinary, because, 
though an old work, and familiar to most readers, 
there never has been anything like it in the me- 
mory of any man. ‘The letters comprise the lar- 
gest part of the volume, and, therefore, we shall 
confine our rewarks to them. | 

It may savor of atfectation in us to speak of the 
immorality of Chesterfield’s letters, but we feel it 
our duty to say what we believe to be true. A 
very few years ago, this book was placed in the 
hands of most young men, in their course of liberal 
education, as a model for the formation of their 
manners and moral deportment. But what do these 
letters inculcate !—refined licentiousness, delicate- 
ly disguised vice, hypocrisy, and dissimulation in 
all its forms. It is the most external code of moral 
conduct that was ever offered to a young man; 
and we will venture to say, that whoever forms him- 
self according to its dictates, will be as miserable 
as the worst enemies of his kind could desire. 
Lord Chesterfield has the reputation of great critical 
and classical elegance, but we regard hie preten- 
sions as rather equivocal. His denunciation of Mil- 
ton isan evidence of hisdestitution of taste. He could 
not bear anything one iota removed from the com- 
monplace realities of the world; and we must, 
thereture, doubt whether his letters can be received 
with that cordiality with which they bave been 
greeted indays gone by. Men, nowadays, particu- 
larly young men, are dissatisfied with were sensu- 
ality. If they indulge in the gratification of the 
senses, they at least acknowledge that there Is 


they feel the necessity of endeavouring after some- 
In the addrem of the Commision of Synod of a 


higher and better. 

Chesterfield’s letters do not belong to the litera- 
ture of our day, any more than the lyrics of Roches- 
ter. In the times ot George II., men of fashion might 
be corrupt on principle, and they may continue 
to be so under the better auspices of a virgin queen ; 
but it is monstrous to exhume the rottenness of 
past ages, the moral ulcerations of a depraved court, 
to transplant them to our American soil. We have, 
Heaven knows, sins enough to answer for already, 
and we are as free froin immaculate virtue as 
our fathers of the Chesterfield school could have 
been; but we'must cuntend against any attempt to 
make vice laudable, under whatever guise it may 
appear ; and we, theretore, protest against the pub- 
lication of such a book. The Harpers must be 
pushed for something racy, when they descend to 
pander to sensuality. It is bad enough to publish 
an immoral novel, though that almost cures itself; 
but we regard lord Chesterfield’s letters as infinite- 
ly more demoralizing than even Falkland or Bur- 
ton.—S. M. News. 


HISTORY OF PONTIUS PILATE. 


[From a work under this title published by the London 
Tract Society.) 


In attentively reading the New Testament, we 
find several persons mentioned who were neither 
Jews nor Christians, but who were gentiles or hea- 
then. Such were Felix, Festus, Gallio, Aretas, 
and Pontius Pilate. The study of these characters 
belongs to what is called profane history; but 
sometimes there is a very important connexion be- 
tween this and sacred history, and an acquaintance 
with the first will lead to a better understanding 
of the latter. The most noted gentile mentioned 
in the Bible is Pilate, at whose bar “the Lord of 
lite and glory” stood condemned as a criminal. 
The name of this man, though not celebrated for 
his conquests or military exploits, yet has become 
more known than that of Cesar or Alexander, or 
any of the conquerors of the world. A single cir- 
cumstance has gree his name, more than 
the victories of all the generals who have ever 
lived; and wherever the Gospel shall be preached, 
to the endof time, his name shall be remmembered, 
and his conduct as a judge condemned. 

Pontius Pilate, or Pilatus, is sup to have 
been a native of Rome, in Italy. No account of 
his family or early life has come down to us. The 
first mention of him in history is, on his being ap- 
pointed, by the emperor Tiberius, to succeed Gra- 
tus in the government of Judea, about the year A. 
D. 26 or 57, shortly after the beginning of our 
Lord’s public ministry. 

Judea for many years had been made a part of 
the, Roman empire; it was attached to the province 
of Syria, and subject to its president, who had un- 
der his direction several inferior governors or pro- 
curators, one of whom was Pilate. God had given 
up to their enemies this wicked nation, once his 
peculiar people. Their glory had departed ; their 
power was gone; and the whole country had be- 
come tributary to a foreign and heathen master. 
See Lukeii. 1—4. Actsv. 37. That remarkable 
prophecy of Jacob was now fulfilled: “ The scep- 
tre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come.” Gen. 
xlix. 10. The Jewish doctors interpreted “ Shi- 
loh” to be the promised Messiah: “the sceptre 
shall not depart,” being governed by their own 
princes: and a “ lawgiver from between his feet,” 
the administration of justice by their own country- 
inen, and according to their own law. The Mes- 
siah had come, though they knew it not; and this 
ancient prediction had been literally accomplished 
since the death of Archelaus, the son of Herod the 
Great, when Christ was about twelve years of age, 
and when he publicly appeared in the temple, and 
conversed with the doctors of the law. The only 
remains of the former state of the Jews were the 
sanhedrim, or the t council, with a limited 
power, and the high-priest, who was frequently 
changed at the will of their conquerors. 

Tiberius is described as one of the most cruel 
tyrants that ever lived; and that under him Judea 
was oppressed and plundered. The rule of Gratus 
had been mild and just: but the new governor, 
Pilate, had no sooner taken ion of his office, 
than a system of violence began. The Jewish his- 
torians, Philo and Josephus, say, that Pilate was 
the very person to carry out the wishes of the em- 

ror; that rapine and injustice marked nearly all 

is measures; he delighted in laying traps and 
snares for the innocent, and “he valued not the 
life of 8 man more than that of a dog.” The Ro- 
man writers of his age, also speak of him as a man 
of a rough and haughty spirit, and when in power 
as both covetous and oppressive. This much is 
certain, that during the time of Gratus the country 
enjoyed much tranquillity; but as soon as Pilate 
obtained the government, tumults and revolts pre- 
vailed to a great extent; which leads us to con- 
clude, that there is much truth in the character of 
him. 

On the arrival of Pilate in Judea, he found the 
Roman troops stationed at the town of Cesarea, on 
the western side of the land. This was a wise 
measure of the previous governor, to prevent quar- 
rels between the soldiers and the Jews, as well 
that the foreign yoke might be felt as little as pos- 
sible. But the first action of Pilate discovered his 
temper. He ordered his troops to march from 
thence, and to take up their quarters for the winter 
in the city of Jerusalem. They were to enter the 
city by night, and conceal their ensigns, on which 
were drawn the figures of the Roman emperor and 
the eagle, though he knew it was contrary to the 
Jewish law that any such effigies should enter the 
holy walls. At the dawn of the day the news 
spread, and alarmed the whole city; the people 
ran to the palace of Pilate, and earnestly besought 
him to remove the standards out of Jerusalem. Day 


by day they urged their suit, but in vain. Josephas | God 


says, * They prostrated themselves upon the ground 
before Pilate’s house, and in that manner passed 
the full space of five days and nights without stir- 
ring.” On the sixth day, Pilate, wearied with their 
entreaties, entered his hall of judgment, and order- 
ed the Jews toattend him. They, hoping to obtain 
a favourable answer, gladly waited befure him; 
but the proud governor, regarding their conduct as 


ployed by Pilate to raise the money that he 4 
carry on the work, caused a fresh rupture. He 
sum the heads of the people together, pro- 
to them his design, and stated, that as the 
istance from the fountain from which the water 
was to beobtained was very great, nothing less 
than the revenue of the temple, or even the trea- 
sure deposited there, would suffice, which there- 
fore, he demanded should be given up. The people 
were enraged at this proposal; they crowded in 
multitudes around him, and became so tumultuous 
that they were at length driven away by the Ro- 
man soldiers. The treasure was seized and the 
work commenced ; but little however, . 
had been made in it when the Jews arose, and in- 
terrupted the workmen. Pilate thereupon dressed 
his soldiers in the garb of the Jews, with large 
clubs concealed under their cloaks, and ordered 
them to mingle among the people. The next day 
the Jews again proceeded to hinder the progress of 
the building, when the disguised soldiers drew forth 
their batoons, or clubs, and furiously attacked the 
unarmed populace, making no distinction between 
the innocent and the guilty, as Pilate had directed 
them. Some were slain by the bludgeons, others 
trodden to death, in the confusion, many were 
bruised and maimed, or taken prisoners, and the 
rest fled. 

St. Luke records another act of cruelty, which 
is omitted both by Philo and Josephus. Some Ga- 
lileans, supposed to have been the followers of 
Judas Gaulonites, who considered it unlawful to 
pay tribute to Cesar, upon coming up from Galilee 
to the temple at Jerusalem, to worship at a public 
feast, were surrounded and slain whilst at the altar ; 
‘* whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices.” 
Dake xiii. 1. During the whole time of our Lord’s 
ministry thie unhappy land was in a most unsettled 
state: the conduct oF Pilate-was marked by oppres- 
sion and blood, and that of the Jews by discontent 
and revolt. 


“ THE LITTLE MINORITY.” 


Great efforts have been made to produce the im- 
pression that but a very small minority of Charles- 
ton Union Presbytery have approved of the course 
of the General Assembly. t from the facts 
which we shall now adduce, it will be seen at a 

lance, that such efforts are worse than useless.— 

hese factsare collected from their recorded votes 
at different times in Presbytery and Synod, and 
from letters to which we can refer :— 

Those who approve, are :— A. W. Leland, D.D. 
W. A. McDowell, D.D. B. Gildersleeve, Joseph 
Wallace. A. Buist, J. B. Van Dyke, E. Palmer, A. 
Gilchrist, T. Smith, E. T. Buist, J. Lewers, J. F. 
Lanneau, J. B. Adger, G. W. Boggs, J. A. Mit- 
chell—15. 

Churches :—2d Presbyterian, Beech Island, Wal- 
terborough, Salt Catcher,—4. 

Those who disapprove, are :—B. M. Palmer, D.D. 
R. Post, D.D., E. White, W. S. Lee, Z. Rogers, D. 
Ball, I. S. K. Legare, W. C. Dana, W. B. Yates, 
Magruder, T. H. Legare,—11. 

Doubtful—J. L. Merrick. 

Churches :—3d Presbyterian, Johns Island and 
admalaw, Orangeburg,—3. 

If the whole Presbytery, then, as it existed be- 
fore the late separation, werecollected, there would 
be 19 votes for adhering to the Assembly, 14 against 
adhering, and 1 doubttul. It is proper, however, 
to remark, that the Rev. E. T. Buist, and the Rev. 
James Lewers have received letters of dismission 
to join other Presbyteries—but as their letters have 
never been presented, they are still in connexion 
with this Presbytery. And it may further be pro- 
per to remark, that another minister, (Rev. E. Pal- 
mer,) who is included in the first of those who ap- 
prove, voted at Synod in 1837, to sustain the As- 
sembly. And there can be no doubt of his readi- 
ness to adhere now, provided he can dosogand still 
be permitted to exercise his ministry in an Inde- 
pendent Church—And upon that point, we think 
there can be no manner of question. [t hence ap- 

rs that “the little minority” happens to be a 
ittle larger than “ the great majority.” 

Another Fact.—Phe white male communicants 
in the churches of the “ great majority” do not 
amount in the aggregate to more than thirty or 
thirty-five, while in the “little minority” they are 
considerably more than twice that number. 

And still another fact. Of the Ministers who 
are classed with the “ great majority,” there are 
not more than two or three whose éarliest connex- 
jon was with the Presbyterian Church—several of 
them have received Congregational ordination, and 
but three have any connexion with churches which 
have heretofore been under the care of the General 
Assembly. 

And more than this, both of our Licentiates, ad- 
here to the “ little minority”—one of whom is to be 
ordained, Providence permitting, next week. 

These facts have been extorted by the repeated 
attempts which have been made, both public and 
private, to create the impression that only an in- 
significant minority were in favour of the acts of 
the last two Assemblies, and were willing to ad- 
here to the church on that basis. 

And here, let it be remembered, is the strong 
hold of the party in the Synod, and at the South. 
In Synod, they could muster but 9 votes out of 
70. In the Synod of North Carolina but 4 or 5— 
and in the Synod of Virginia, on the test vote of 
adhering, but 14 out of more than 100.—Charles- 
ton Observer. 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 


THE AFRICAN HUNTER’S GRAVE. 
OR A BRIEF MEMOIR OF JAN KAPITEIN. 


The transforming power of divine grace never 
appears more striking than when exercised upon 
rude barbarians, converting the fierce, indomitable, 
wicked savage into a gentle, peaceful, oly man of 
In our last number we presented to the 
reader an instance selected from the wild children 
of the forest, showing how grace converts the heart, 
softens the manners, and adorns the life with all 
that is sweet and lovely in virtue. We now pur- 
pose to bring forward an instance from another 
quarter of the globe. The sons of benighted Af- 
rica, yea, the most degraded of its Hottentot popu- 
lation, are not bey the reach of the grace of 


an insult to the emperor, had placed a company of |;Q70d, but on the other hand are capable, under its 


soldiers at a small distance; and on finding the 
Jews persist in their demand gave a signal, when 
the Romans closed about the people on all sides. 
Pilate sternly told them, that if they did not desist, 
he would order their immediate slaughter ; but in- 
stead of being terrified at the threats, they, with 
one accord, fell on the ground, and tearing open 
their garments, exposed their naked breasts, de- 
claring that a strict regard to their laws was of 
muvre concern to them than their lives. Pilate, sur- 
prised at their boldness, and shaken in his own 
mind as to his intentions, thought it prudent to 
give a favourable reply, and accordingly removed 
the ensigns back to Cesarea. 

On another occasion, a similar attempt was made 
to pollute Jerusalem. Pilate, to provoke the peo- 
ple, ordered a number of shields to be dedicated to 
the emperor Tiberius, and to be hung up jp He- 
rod’s palace near to the holy temple. The Jews, 
on beholding what was done, and especially on 
reading the inscriptions on the shields, sent a de- 
putation of the four sons of Herod to implore their 
removal. Pilate answered them with his usual 
obstinacy, and drove them from his presence. 
They then despatched an express to Rome with a 
petition to the emperor himself, wherein they de- 
clared their attachment to his person and govern- 
ment, and besought him to redress their grievances. 
Their prayer was listened to with attention, the 
governor reproved, and the offensive shields order- 
ed to be removed. In these instances was fulfilled, 
in part what was prophesied by Daniel, “ And they 
shall pollute the sanctuary of strength, and they 
shal] place the abomination that maketh desolate. 
Dan. xi. 31. ° 

The success of the Jews in this case, only urged 
Pilate to take every opportunity to injure them se- 
cretly, without bringing himself under the notice 
of the emperor. Continual quarrels took place be- 
tween the governor and the people, and the coun- 
try was disturbed from one end to the other. 

Pilate had resolved to build an aqueduct (a canal 
built on arches, and passing over hills and plains) 
for the purpose of bringing a supply of water to 
Jerusalem, The distance was about two hundred 
stadia, or about twenty-five miles. This was doubt- 


purifying influence, of becoming ornaments of so- 
ciety and examples of holiness. This the subject 
of the present biographical notice strikingly illus- 
trates. We have drawn the facts which we pre- 
sent in this narrative from one of the late quarterly 
papers of the English Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety. 

ia Kapitein, whose religious history we are 
briefly to trace, belonged to the Clan of Corannas, 
whose ancestors formerly held possession of the 
country about Capetown in South Africa. Owing 
to causes not necessary now to advert to, some of 
the progenitors of the Hottentot and the Coranna 
tribes retired from the sea shore into the more in- 
terior parts of the country, till they reached the 
banks of the great Orange River. Here owing to 
some disturbances a division took place. One por- 
tion of them went up the Orange River, having 
previously chosen for their captain an eminent in- 
dividual whose name was Cara. Owing to this 
circumstance all the various clans of this tribe 
were subsequently denominated Corannas. These 
people having commenced a sort of roving life, 
soon moved further into the interior, until] at length 
os fixed themselves upon the bank of the Hart 

iver. 

Jan Kapitein was the son of one of the cbief- 
tains or captains of a large and powerful clan of 
these rude and barbarous people. While Jan was 
yet quite a child a number of missionaries sent out 
to these benighted regions by the London Mission- 
ary Society endeavoured to establish schools and a 
‘missionary station among the clan governed by his 
father. As none of these missionaries could very 
well reside at Hart River without neglecting other 
important fields of labour, they placed a native 
teacher here, whose business it was totry to bring 
these degraded people to a saving knowledge of 
the truth. Besides preaching the gospel to the as- 
sembled Corannas on Sunday, this teacher kept a 
school to instruct the children who desired to learn 
to read. Among others, young Jan attended this 
school for instruction. This Christian teacher did 
not fail to endeavour to impress a knowledge of di- 
vine things upon the minds of his young pupils. 
As the young group stood around him, he spoke to 


something better worth living for; and if they 


find unti they arrive at the exhaustless source 


yield to animal delights from a transitory impulse, 


less a good object, and would have been found of | 
great advantage to the city; but the means em- 


them of heaven, of God, of Christ, of salvation, and 
everlasting glory. While he spake upon these 
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often glisten with to the bo- 
their teacher the rising hops that they would 

day become of redeeming mercy. 
But in the midst of these promising appearances 


_ the war-whoop of a hostile tribe rung in their eare. 
_ No-sooner was the signal of alarm given than this 


their residences, and were 
. poattered far and wide over the country. The ls- 
ours of the missionary of course were now brought 
suddenly to an end, and this too before young Jen 
ee perfect knowledge of the alpha- 


Time passed on— rolled by ; this had 
now become a man. itis father Ned sad be had 
now become invested with the chieftainship of his 
clan. Tall and stately, well proportioned, and of 
an open countenance, full of ardour, of sprightli- 
ness, of dignity, and bold intrepidity, he seemed 


formed to rule. 


And here perhaps it may be inquired, had all 
the pious instraction that had been bestowed upon 
him during the short period in which he was in 
the missionary school been lost? No. Pious in- 
struction to children is never lost. If the seed 
sown be the incorruptible word of God it will not 
die. It may lie concealed and dormant for a long 
time in the heart; but when in future years it be- 
comes, in the providence of God, watered by the 
means of prece, and warmed by the genial rays of 

- the San of Righteousness, it will burst forth into 
life, and bring forth fruit to the glory of God. This 
should be the Sunday-echool teacher’s encourage- 
ment. Let them labour on in faith, and in due 
time they will reap an abundant harvest if they faint 


not. 

Young Jan, from the time that the school was 
broken up till he had reached his twenty-fifth year 
‘was surrounded with midnight moral darkness, and 

_ constantly solicited by the influence of companions 
to crimes of the most horrid nature. His corrupt 
heart yielded. He became the slave of évery vice 
to which his depraved and barbarous associates 
were addicted. Yet in the midst of this career of 
wickedness his former impressions were not totally 
erased. Conscience was not completely seared as 
with a hot iron, but strove to do its office. After 
his conversion, alluding to this period of his life, 

‘he said, “In the midst of my pleasures and sins I 

- ‘Was a most wretched and miserable man, for I knew 
there was a7 to come.” 

It was in the year of 1831 that a missionary 
from the Buchuaap station visited the place where 
this young African chieftain held his court. At 
this time he was literally dead in t and 
sins, and living without God in the world. The 
missionary preached to him and the different fami- 
lies of the clan the word of life. That word be- 
came quick and powerful. Many were awakened 
to a knowledge of their sinful state, and among the 
number was the chieftain himself. He was led to 
seek the Lord with full. of heart. He 
continued to seek till brought to behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh the sin of the world. In 
His name and through faith in His blood he found 
salvation, and was enabled to rejoice in ri) 
the glory of God. Many of his clan followed his 
example, and witnessed a confession. They 
were anxious to improve the time and become root- 
ed and grounded in the faith, and fully established 
in Christian experience. They therefore had va- 
‘rious religious weekly meetings established—some 
for spiritual conversation and others for social 
prayer. These meetings Jan invariabl attended, 
and found in them great spiritual refreshment and 
delight. lt was a most affecting sight to behold 
groups of this once barbarous clan assembled in 
some deep lonely vale, or beneath the covert of 
some dense forest, bowing down together before 
the mighty God, and one after another calling on 
the name of the blessed Redeemer. The mission- 
ary in recording this fact speaks of the thrill of de- 
light that even then vibrated in his bosom, while 
recalling the period and the remembrance of that 
scene, “ when the woods and the valleys resounded 
with the prayers of these sincere worshippers of 
the God of [srael.” And sure I am, if many well 
disposed Christians, who think there is nothing but 
evil in social meetings for prayer, could but wit- 

ness the influence of such meetings—could but 


once behold what thousands now in glory, and 
hundreds on their way to Mount Zion, have often 
felt and seen in these little assembl the ear- 


nest and solemn invocations of the spirit—the 
hushed stillness of devotion—many hearts melted 
into tenderness—a deep prevailing sense of humi- 
lity—the manifest presence of —the sweet 
foretaste of heavenly glory—could they be present 
and witness the actual results, instead of listening 
to descriptions which present a mere caricature of 
prayer meetings, they would put their hands upon 
their mouths, and their mouths in the dust, and ask 
the Lord to forgive their unjust and censorious 
judgment. 

Jan Kapitein having now tasted the pardoning 
love of God, its effects were immediately seen in 
his conduct. He became a thoroughly transform- 
ed being. His sins and vices were broken off. He 
kept the Sabbath strictly, was most regular in family 
prayer, and constant in his private devotions. He 
set his face against every thing that was immoral. 
He also became very anxious to have a missionary 
established among his people. He treated this 
missionary with the greatest kindness and affec- 
tion, and never absented himself from the public 
means of grace unless prevented by illness. In 
order that he might enjoy the ministrations of the 
word he in 1833 removed from the country where 
he and his people resided to a mission station, and 
purchased a large tract of country for the occu- 
pancy of his clan. 

Jan Kapitein wes a truly converted character, 


--adorning his profession of Christianity among a 


heathen people. As a chief he had great influence 
among a numerous tribe, and exerted that influ- 
ence 1n favour of Christianity. He was now young, 
full of vigour and activity, and in the ordinary 
course of events might be expected to live many 
years, a stay to the mission—an example to his 
le—and a blessing to the part of Africa where 
e resided. But God’s thoughts are not as our 
thoughts. Jan Kapitein sleeps in a grave in the 
wilderness? He fell beneath the fury of a lion! 
He however died like a Christian ! ; 

“In the month of June, 1836, Jan, with his peo- 
ple, started off on a hunting expedition, in order to 
procure some elands, the flesh of which is to them 
very useful for food, and their skins very valuable 
for shoe-soles, and also for barter. As they were 
travelling one day, and at a considerable distance 
from the mission etation, they came just before sun- 
set to some old cattle-folds, where they thought 
was a proper place to unpack their oxen and tarry 
for the night. Just on the spot they saw an enor- 
mous lion, which they determined on despatching, 
knowing that if he were to remain there during 
the night unmolested their lives would be in dan- 
ger: and as it was near dark, and in a strange coun- 
try, they knew not where they should get such a 
favourable spot as the present for a sleeping place. 
Accordingly Jan, with a number of his people, 
armed with guns, mounted their horses, and ap- 
proached near the animal. Jan, who was always 
noted for extraordinary courage, dismounted, and 
gave the reins of his bridle to his brother Jakob, 
who with all the others sat still on their horses. 
He fired at the lion and missed him; immediately 
the animal made a bound toward him. His brother 
Jakob seeing that, said, ‘ Spring upon your horse— 
he is coming on.’ Before Jan could get fairly 
mounted the lise sprang upon his horse, with his 
left paw fastened upon the thigh of the docile ani- 
mal, and his right paw on the saddle. Immediate- 
ly the horse gave a tremendous kick, and extrica- 
ted himself from the hold of the lion, but precipita- 
ted Jan to the ground. The lion seized his pow- 
der-horn, which, according to native custom, was 
buckled round his loins, and attempted to grasp 
his head which he defended with his left arm, the 
sinews and arteries of which were bitten through 
by his tremendous p; his hat Jay in one place 
and his gun in another. His brother Jakob could af- 

him no assistance, for his horse ran away with 
him at the sight of the animal ; the other part of 
the company made off, being intimidated at the first 
approach of the lion; and had it not been for the 
conduct of an intrepid youth, who ran to Jan’s as- 
sistance, and on whose approach the lion left him, 
he would in all probability have been torn to pieces 
on the spot. As soon as he was a little recovered 
he expressed his conviction that he had received 
a death-wound. He much lamented having left 
the station, and spoke of his determination of re- 


listeners would 


turning, if spared, and cleaving closer to the Word 
of Life. No medical aid was near; he had to sub- 
sist wholly on animal food; and being exposed 
with his wounds to severe frost, a mortification 
took place which ended his earthly career: nor was 
the report of the accident t to any of the 
mission stations until the help arrived too 
late. He was not permitted to see his family, to 
whom he had an uncommon attachment; but died 


and was buried in the wilderness. “ There in the 
de of the wildernees is the ve where the 
African hunter sleeps! But Jan Kapitein died in 


peace. A pious uncle of his, being one of the 
company on this hunting expedition, frequently in- 
terrogated him as to the state of his sou! in the ap- 
proach of death, to which he received answers the 
most satisfactory. The same pious uncle states, 
that “ from the time of the accident to that of his 
death he gave himself wholly to prayer.” His 
firm and constant reliance was on the blood of the 
atonement, and his last words were, “ All is peace ! 
all is peace! all is peace !” 

Thus lived and thus died Jan Kapitein, a con- 
verted Coranna, the fruit of missionary labour, and 
acrown of rejoicing to the friends of missions in 
the day of the Lord. 

It is encouraging to be acquainted with such in- 
stances of missionary success as that now recorded. 
The termination of Jan’s life was indeed afilictive, 
but we sorrow not as those who have no hope. 
Many African hunters have shared a similar fate: 
they are unavoidably exposed to great danger ; but 
how few have been able to say, when expiring in 
consequence of their wounds, “ All is peace ! all is 
peace!” This is the triumph of Christianity. 

This narrative illustrates the character of the 
people and the nature of the country visited by the 
missionaries sent to this region. The desultory 
habits of a tribe of hunters are very unfavourable 
to Christian instruction and conversion to God ; 
and yet, with these disadvantages, the gospel has 
prevailed. It is suited to the Jew and to the 
Greek, the Barbarian and Scythian, the bond and 
free. However unfavourable the mode of life of 
any people may be, the gospel can reach them, and 
it is the duty of the Christian Church to send it. 
At the same time our sympathies and prayers 
should follow those who go as our representatives 
to heathen tribes. Let us not forget their difficul- 
ties, trials, discouragements, and dangers. Let 
them have our prayers and our support, and Jet us 
labour for the increase of their number, until eve- 
ry nation, and kindred, and people, and tongue shall 
have heard the gospel; and the Son shall have 
“the heathen for his inheritance, and the utmost 
parts of the earth for His possession.” 

To this we must all surely respond a hearty 
amen. J. A.C. 


THE SAILOR CONVERTED BY A TRACT. 


The Secretary of the American Tract Societ 
has very kindly allowed us the use of a letter ad- 
dressed to him, narrating the hopeful conversion of 
a sailor by means of the tract entitled, “ Knocking 
at the Door.” The following account is from an 


of officer of the ship. 


Pp 

“ July 11, 1837, Capt. F., being sick, left the 
ship for home. The mate, Mr. W. took the com- 
mand and continued the voyage. We had a man 
on board of the name of S——, who was one of 
the vileet of the vile. He could hardly speak 
without an oath. If he was told to do any thing, 
he would delay and swear. One Sunday, the lat- 
ter part of July, he came on deck, growling and 
swearing at a most horrid rate. I told him to 
knock off and take some other day for swearing. 
He went below, and to amuse himself took up the 
tract “ Knocking at the Door,” that happened to be 
in his way. e read it with deep attention. 
When he came on deck he brought the tract 
with him. 
tract his attention eo much as his tract. From 
that time he became a different man. All on board 
noticed the great change. He never swore nor 
used any improper language; when he was order- 
ed to do any thing. it was done with alacrity, and 
it was evident he did every thing he could to please 
the officers. Indeed there was a greater change in 
him than I ever knew in any man. He was griev- 
ed at the profaneness of his shipmates, and would 
beg them not to blaspheme Him who had done so 
much for poor sinners. He continued to exhibit a 
becoming christian spirit till he was suddenly called 
into eternity. He fell overboard and was drowned. 
I doubt not he now is in heaven praising God. 

“After his death we examined his chest, in 
which was a slate with the following writing on it, 
which, doubtless, he intended to send to the cap- 
tain soon. It was dated two days before he was 
drowned. 

“ Sept. 9, 1837.—Capt. W., Sir, I have a request 
to make, which I hope you will comply with, it is, 
to let me remove from the forecastle to the sail- 
room, or down into the fore-hold, or any other part 
of the ship, so that I can get out of hearing of so 
many oaths. Oh! Capt. W., if you should hear 
such awful oaths asl hear from day to day, and 
week to week, and such blackguard words, it would 
astonish you and make your heart ache. Because 
I have quit swearing and am trying to become a 
better man, my shipmates ridicule me, and laugh, 
and swear at me, call me a hypocrite, and take the 
most awful oaths and curses they can invent or 
think of; all this because they know it hurts my 
feelin But I hope God will forgive them, and 
turn them from the downward way in which they 
are travelling, so that they may have eternal life in 
the world to come. 

“*Oh! Capt. W., you do not, nor cannot know 
how I feel. There is not one on board who thinks 
or feels as I do. They do not realize that they 
must repent or be for ever lost. Nor that they 
must love God, or never enter heaven. There is 
no one for me to talk with, about a preparation for 
eternity. | amall alone. Oh! pray that God may 
help me to be steadfast, and do right, and continue 
to the end, through these dark clouds of temptation 
that beset me all around. Oh! what will become 
of my poor soul, when death calls and I must stand 
before the judgment-seat. 

“*Capt. W., [hope you will — with my 
— it is possible you may one day feel as I do, 
and be placed amongst such vile swearersa. You 
would then know how to pity me. But if I must re- 
main in the forecastle, I shall submit. If I must 
stay with such vile sinners, may God have mercy 
on me, and give me grace to overcome every 
temptation. May he never let me be led astray. 
Oh ! God bless my poor soul, and give me strength 
to obey thy word. And at last may he receive me 
up to glory.’ ”—Sailor’s Magazine. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Nortu Eastern Bounpary.—In Governor Kent’s 
recent Message to the Legislature of Maine, we find 
the following notice of the late survey of the boundary 
between that State and the British Provinces, as far as 
completed : “ The exploring line was found marked to 
near the northwest angle; that the base of the country 
rises constantly and regularly from the monument at 
the head of the St. Croix to the angle, which is from 
two to three thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and more than 500) feet higher than the Kedgwick, one 
of the streams running into the bay of Chaleur, near 
the said angle, and the St. Lawrence waters; that the 
due north line, if continued to the valley below the 
N. W. angle, actually strikes the St. Lawrence waters, 
and that the country is high and even mountainous 
about this spot. And there is no difficulty in tracing 
a line westwardly along distinct and well defined 
highlands, dividing waters according to the words of 
treaty.” 

Burnep to Deratu.—On Saturday afternoon 12th 
inst., a young lady named Horton, aged about 20 years, 
residing at the corner of Rutgers and Henry streets, 
New York, was so dreadfully burned by her clothes 
taking fire, that she survived only till Sunday. How 
the accident occurred it is now impossible to state. It 
appears that the flames in which she was enveloped 
were seen from the street, and it was supposed that the 
building was on fire. The gentleman who keeps the 
store in the lower part of the premises, hastened to the 
upper story, where he found the young lady in the hall, 
her dress completely environed in flames and the eer- 
vant who was trying to extinguish them. He imme- 
diately stripped the clothes from the sufferer, but she 
was already so much burned that the result was fatal. 
Portions of her dress, we understand were found in 
three different apartments. 

Mrs. Trumbull, the wife of a respectable merchant 
of Alton, Illinois, and his son about six years of age, 


lost their lives by their clothes catching fire, on the 
2¥th ult., while no one was at home but themselves. 


For many days nothing seemed to at- | Pee 


Mrs. Trumbull expired almost immediately, and the 
child survived her only a few hours. It is su 
that this melancholy event was occasioned by the 
clothes of one or the other becoming ignited and in en- 
deavouring to extinguish the flames, both shared the 
same fatc. 

Mackerer Fisneries.—The number of barrels of 
mackerel packed in Massachusetts in 1838 was :—No. 
1. 138,054; No. 2. 29,331 ; No. 3. 44,320.—Total, 111,- 


715. Number of vessels employed 857. Men and 
boys 6833. The number of barrels packed in 1837 
was 141,311; in 1836 173.4 8. 


Pennsyivania.—On Tucsday, 13th inst., according 
to previous arrangeinent, Hon. David R. Porter, was 
inaugerated governor of the Commonweulth uf Penn- 
sylvania, at Harrisburgh, in presence of both Houses 
of the Legislature. 


Tue Fishery.—The following is a statement 
of the number of barrels of sperm and whale oil ar- 
rived in the United States for the last five =, 

Bois. Sperm. . Whale. 


Arrived in 1838 129,400 - 228,710 
“ “ 1827 182,567 215,120 
a “ 1836 131,921 133,050 
” “ 1835 175,130 125,100 
“ 1834 129,824 122,292 


Supreme Court.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States met at Wasltington on Monday last. ‘The Hon. 
Roger B. Tancy, Chief Justice, was present, with the 
following Associate Justices: Joseph Story, Smith 
Thompson, John M‘Lean, Henry Baldwin, James M. 
Wayne, Phillip P. Barbour, and John Catron. 


Rice Cror.—“ We have been informed by several 
planters, who have been at some trouble to inform 
themselves,” says the Wilmington, N.C. Advertiser, 
that the present crop of rice is two fifths less than a 
fair average crop. 
of the last harvest has been already threshed, so that 
there can be little difficulty in arriving at a correct es- 
timate of the amount and valuc.” 


Raw Roao Accipent.—Mr. John Kline was thrown 
out of his cart on to the rail road near Camden, N. J. on 
Saturday 5th inst. by the engine coming in contact with 
his vehicle, and the train passing over him he was in- 
stantly killed. 


Fiars.—The steam flour mill of Mr. Robert Wood- 
ward, in Armstrong county, Pennsylvana, with about 
a thousand bushels of grain therein, was destroyed by 
fire on the night-of the 27th ult. The loss will fall 
heavily on the owner of the mill, who was not insured. 

The dwelling house of Mr. ‘Thomas Paddock, at 
Newbury, Ohio, was recently destroyed by wg. twee 
four of his children perished in the flames. “They 
were all boys, the oldest being eleven years of age. 

The starch mills of Messrs. Prescott, at Jaffray, N. 
H., was burned on the 2d inst.—More than 10,000 
bushels of potatoes were destroyed. The Hon. Samuel 
Abbutt, an aged and respectale lawyer, lost his life in 
attempting to save some of the property. 

‘The fine church of St James, at Toronto, U. C., was 
destroyed by fire on Gth inst. It was valued at $40,000. 


New Yors.—New York City has 83 flourishing 
Public Schools, with 17,000 pupils. Yet there are 
supposed to be near 2U,00U children between five and 
fifteen years of age, who do not from neglect of parents 
and guardians attend any school. are the ma- 
terials for juvenile crimes.—N. Y. Star. 


A Law Decision.—Chief Justice Parks of New 
Hampshire, has decided that a payment of any kind 
made in bills of any bank after it has failed, though 
the fact of its failure may not be known at the time to 
either of the parties, is not valid in law. ‘The decision 
is on the ground that the receiver of the bills did not 
receive what he agreed to take, namely, money, or its 
legal representative, which the bills failed to be on the 
failure of the bank. 


From Fiorioa.—We find, in the Savannah Geor. 
gian, the following letter from a correspondent, dated 
Garey’s Ferry, Jan. 5. 

“ By the Tampa express which came in last night, 
we learn that there are upwards of 200 Indians at Fort 
Brooke. As soon as Captain Abercrombie arrives, the 
emigration will commence. His arrival is shortly ex- 
ted. Report eays that there is a large body of In. 
dians in the Ocklowaha Swamp, ‘full of fight.’ Col. 
Twiggs and staff leave to day for Silver Spring, twelve 
miles from Fort Butler, and if favoured, may hope to 
indulge in the anticipated engagement with the In- 
dians. ‘The probability now is, that such an event will 
soon take place; should such be the case, you will be 
apprised of it by the earliest opportunity.” 

The Tallahasse Floridian of Dec. 29th, says General 
Taylor with one company of dragoons and two of the 
2d infantry, mounted, arrived at Fort Frank Brook, at 
Deadman’s Bay, on the 15th inst., and will scour that 
section of the country to the Suwanee with his troops 
and the disposable force that can be furnished at that 
post. It is reported that in addition to Tiger Tail and 
his band, the Mickasukics have also crossed the Suwa- 
nee. ‘This report is doubted. If any number of In- 
dians are in that sectior! their trail must be discovered, 
and we hope some of them captured. 

Since the attack of the wagons on the Magnolia 
road we have anticipated a repetition of the scenes of last 
winter, but the judicious arrangement of the troops by 
Col. Green on this fronticr, has intimidated the savages 
and kept them beyond the settlements. Gen. Taylor 
has authorized the purchase of one hundred horses, in 
addition to those already in service, to be divided 
among the several posts. This mounted force will be 
sufficient to follow any party of marauders who may 
venture to attack the settlements, and can be concen. 
trated at short notice for any emergency. 


CounTerFrits.—T'wenties of Exchange Bank, Nor- 
folk, Va., different letters, and payable to various per- 
sons. Dated mostly since August, 1838. Printed from 
the genuine plates, which no doubt have been stolen. 
They are calculated to deceive the best gudges, but may 
be detected by observing that the filling up and signa- 
tures are in the saine hand writing, and executed In a 
blotted manner. 

Counterfeit five dollar notes of the National Bark 
of New York city are in circulation. The paper is 
thin and has a reddish cast, the engravings very 
cvarsely done, and the filling up and signatures appear 
to be in the same hand. 


Forrien Pavrers—On Thursday 10th inst, ten pau. 
pers made their appearance at the alms-house in the 
city of New York, and the case being somewhat sin- 
gular in its characteristics, although not unusual in its 
occurrence, the commissioners requested the assistance 
of his honour the mayor, in disposing of the case. 
We take the statement from the daily papers, from 
which it appears that they arrived here by the British 
barque Chieftain, on Monday 7th inst, from Liverpool, 
and were on Thursday taken in a body to the alms- 
house, viz: 

John Sharp, 14 years old, has been two weeks in 
the poor-house ; Thomas Reed, 31 years old, afflicted 
with the king’s evil seven years, and has been ten years 
in the poor-house; Hugh Lacky, 23 years old, has 
been 5 years in the poor-nouse ; John Devon, 16 years 
old, was ten years in the poor-house; William Mac- 
kay, 15 years old, was four years in the poor-house ; 
James Lewis, 16 years old, an idiot; Thomas Devon, 
13 years old, has been nine years in the poor-house; 
Janette Reynolds, grandmother of John Sharp, aged 
58 years, was three years in the poor-house; Mary 
Hay, 23 years old, in the poor house one year ; Catha- 
rine Steele, aged 14, was three years in the poor- 
house. 

The majority of them appeared in the uniform of 
the poor-house, in which some of them had spent the 
greatest part of their lives. From the statement of the 
paupers themselves, it appeared that their residence on 
the other side of the Atlantic had been for a long time 
in the pooor-house at Edinburgh, from which they 
were sent to Glasgow, and from Glasgow to Liverpool, 
and from Liverpool to New York; and their passages 
paid by the overseers of the poor at Edinburgh. Se- 
ven of them, as it has been shown, were boys, and out 
of those seven, six, an@also the litth girl, were bound 
apprentices to a man named Samuel C. Juhnson, who 
agreed to take them to a farm in Upper Canada. John- 
son also promised to provide for the other two male 
paupers, and the old woman. And in confirmation of 
the apprenticing part of the business, each of the six 
boys and the girl had one part of an indenture. But 
as one of the boys is an idiot, and another nearly blind, 
and the grandmother too old to do much work, there is 
too much reason to suppose that apprenticing the boys 
was" mere sham to cover the real intention of aban- 
doning the whole batch to the charity of the United 
States. Johnson accompanied them in the passage, 
and according to their own account, they were most 
cruelly treated in regard to their food, which was scan- 
ty, and of the most wretched description; and that 
since their arrival here they were given nothing but 
bread and water. 

A hearing was had on Friday, 11th inst. before his 
honour the mayor, at which Captain Conner, of the 
barque Chieftain, the consignees of that vessel, and Mr. 
Johnson, were present. The consignees fully exone- 
rated themselves from all blame, they having deputed 
an agent to attend to the bonding or commuting: of the 
passengers brought in the vessel; but he neglected 
performing that duty until yesterday morning. Cap. 
tain Conner was arrested and held to bail in $5000 in 
two suits; one instituted by the mayor for not giving 
the requisite and lega] notice of the arrival of his ves- 
sel with = within twenty-four hours after 
such arrival. The other, instituted by the commis- 
sioners of the almshouse, to recover the penalty of $50 


ore than one half of the product 


per head, for importing foreign paupers. Johnson was 
aleo held to bail, at the suit of the commissioners, as an 
accessary to the deed. In the meantime, the interest- 
ing family are at the almshouse, but will be returned 
forthwith to Edinburgh, at the expense of the owners 
or consignees of the vesvel in which they arrived. 


Carona Su.ver.—We understand that an 
act has Leen passed by the Legislature incorporating 
a Silver Mining Company in Davidson County, of 
which that eminent Miner, Roswell A. King, is the 
principal corporator. Mr. King carried to Raleigh 
with him, an ingot of pure silver, worth about $50, 
which was onc of several, the product of the mine. It 
is believed Mr. King is entitled to the credit of making 
the first bar of lead and the first bar of copper, obtained 
in North Carolina, and the first ingot of silver ever ob- 
tained in the United States. We wish him all manner 
of success in his laudable undertakings.— Fayet. Obe. 


Sitx.—On the 2d of April last, a law was passed by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, for the encourage- 
ment of the culture and manufacture of silk, which 
that a preinium should be paid by the State of 

cents for every pound of cocoons ruised, and 50 cents 
for every pound of silk reeled. Weare pleased to learn 
that under the provisions of this law, Miss Gertrude 
Rapp, of the Economy Society, in this county, has re- 
cently drawn from the treasury the sum of three hun. 
dred and sixty-seven dollars. Beaver county is cer- 
tainly going a- in this business.—Beaver Argus. 


Pustic Lanps.—From a report recently presented to 
Congress in relation to the public lands, it appears that 
the quantity of public lands within the territory of the 
United States to which the Indian title has not been 
extinguished, is estimated at 776 millions of acres, of 
which 548 millions lie east, and 218 millions of acres 
lie west of the Rocky Mountains. ‘The following is a 
statement of the quantity of Government lands not dis- 
posed of, and which will be subject to the operation of 
any system of graduation or distribution, that may be 
adopted, viz :— 


Acres. 
Indiana, - 5,120,273 


Illinois, - - - - 20,609 825 
Missouri, - - 33,158,987 
Alabaina, 
Mississippi, - 1,795,441 


Louisiana, - - 17,766,880 
Wisconsin, - - 34,644,031 
Iowa, - - - 34,644,031 
Arkansas, - 28,260,748 
Florida, - 34,938902 

229,711,065 

Narrow Escarr.—The mail left Catskill for 


Albary at 8 o’clock on Friday morning, 11th inst. upon 
the river, contrary to the advice and express wisl: of 
the passengers. ‘T’he driver was repeatedly warned of 
its insecurity, but persisted in driving on until within 
eight miles lbany, when the ice gave way, and the 
stage, horses and ten passengers were precipitated 
into the river. By the timely aid of persons from the 
shore, and the courageous zeal of one or two passengers 
who secured an early footing on the ice, they were all 
saved. ‘The escape seems little short of a miracle to 
those present. The ice was only hetween two and 
three inches in thickness, and very rotten. An hour 
previous Mr. Taylor of Albany lost a team within 
thirty feet of the place, and the driver was warned by 
the inhabitants not to proceed a step further. 


Commercitat.—The number of foreign arrivals at the 
portof New York during the year 1838 was 1790— 
of these 1361 were American vessels and the remain- 
der of other countries. During the same _ period 
25,581 passengers arrived at that port—not more than 
one-half the number that landed during 1837. 

The arrivals at Boston in 1838 were, foreign 1313, 
coastwise 4018. Flour arrived, 379,704 barrels ; 43,542 
less than the preceding year. Cotton, 96,636 bales. 
Of the arrivals of coal 71,364 tons were Pennsylva- 
nia, 107,625 chaldrons Richmond, and 10,344 tons, and 
16,661 chaldrons foreign. 

The number of foreign arrivals at Baltimore in 1838 
was 408—of these 318 were American, and 90 foreign. 

Fioriva Corron.—Florida cannot, after all, be such 
a barren place when we learn from the Tallahassee 
Fluridian, of.December 29th, that the ship Spring re- 
cently sailed from thence with 800 bales of cotton for 
Liverpool, and that 1800 more bales were waiting the 
arrival of the new ship Gen. Parkhill, from New York. 
The former vessel is sent by Mr. Berry, and it is his 
intention to import a return cargo of merchandize di- 
rect to the above place. 

Virointa.—The State Debt of Vrginia now amounts 
to 5,255,850 dollars, and a loan of 3,320,020 dollars, 
is necessary to provide for subscriptions already made 
by the Legislature ; so that with some additions thereto 
contemplated by existing laws the aggregate amount 
of actual debt will be 9,024,170 dollars. The Governor 
recommends caution in regard to further increase of 
and economy in the administration of the 

nances. 


Smatt Nores.—The bill to remove the restrictions 
on the circulation of sma!! notes has passed both houses 
of the New York Legislature—in the Senate by a vote 
of 28 to 2, and in the House by 117 to 6. 


New Inoian Taise.—Dr. Jackson, in his report of 
the geology of the public lands, states that, at the mouth 
of Tobique ‘there is an Indian settlement, where a 
large tribe of Indians reside, and gain a livelihood by 
trapping otter and beaver. These Indians are quite 
distinct in appearance and manners from the Penob- 
scott tribe, and speak a peculiar language. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM TEXAS, 


The steam ship Cuba arrived at New Orleans on 
the 6th instant, from ‘Texas, bringing intelligence to 
the Ist. 

Congress was still in session at Houston. A bill to 
establish a college with the public domain, excited 
considerable discussion in the House. In the Senate. 
Mr. Wilson, from Harrisburg, was expelled on the 
26th ult. for the use of profane language in his place, 
and resisting the officers of the Chamber. Prepara- 
tions are still inaking for the effectual protection of the 
frontier, though the Indian difficulties appear to have 
subsided. 

It is in agitation to remove the seat of Government 
from Houston, but it seems difficult to bring about an 
agreement as to where it shall be transplanted. 

Tie Telegraph advocates, in a leading editorial, an 
unshackled commercial intercourse, as the true policy 
of Texas. 

A union between the adjoining Mexican States of Co- 
ahuila, and ‘Tamaulipas, and ‘l'exas, may be no im. 
posible result of their juxtaposition. The Mexicans 
along the frontier have manilested lately friendly sen- 
timents, and having cast off the central authority of 
the capital, these States have no disposition for hostile 
relations with Texas, but are interested on the contrary 
in enlisting the aid of the young republic in the proba- 
ble contlict to which their position toward the parent 
government will subject them. Such an array of 
power as the union proposes will set at defiance any at- 
tempt of Mexico to resume her possessions in that 
quarter. 

Complete tranquillity has been restored to the North 
Eastern frontiers of Texas, the late theatre of Indian 
depredations, and the families have returned to their 
homes. A small body of Shawannese Indians, with 
a number of Cherokees, have been engaged to operate 
in concert with seventy mounted rangers, against the 
hostile tribes. The Delawares and Kickapoos have 
joined in sufficient numbers to augment the force of 
triendly Indians to two hundred, and Genera! Douglass 
entertains no apprehension of their fidelity to the ser- 
vice. ‘This force is scouring the country beiween 
Veeches and Navisota. 


FROM MEXICO. 


We have contradictory accounts from Vera Cruz, by 
way of New Orleans, but their general tendency is to 
throw doubt upon the report that reached us, a few 
days since, of hostilities having been renewed, and the 
French having taken ion of Vera Cruz. The 
New Orleans Bee of the 3d states that a letter, one day 
later in date, has been received, which makes no men- 
tion of the events said to have occurred’at Vera Cruz; 
while on the other hand the Courier of the 5th announ- 
ces the arrival of the schooner Henry Clay, from Tam- 
pico, whence shé sailed on the 18th of December, 
bringing intelligence that Santa Ana had again at- 
tacked the French, and driven them from the city. 
And the Courier of the 6th gives the following : 

“ By the arrival of the schooners Cora and Eliza, the 
former from Matamoras, and the latter from St. Juan 
de Ulloa, we have received the following verbal intel- 
ligence from the passengers on board : 

“ The Cora ieft Matamoras on the 8th December. At 
that time every thing was perfectly quiet, but the citi- 
zens dreaded an attack from the federalists, who were 
— three miles of the city of Matamoras, in num- 

r 500. 
“From Vera Cruz we learn that Santa Ana was sta- 
tioned within three miles of the city, and had 10,000 
men under his command. He had issued a proclama- 
tion to the effect that he would support the govern- 
ment at all hazards, and pat down the French. 

“The mails were stopped, and no communication 
allowed with the towns in rebellion.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
OBITUARY. 


Departed this life on the morning of the 28th of De. 
cember, 1838, Juun Morison, Esq., in the 79th year of 
his age. The deceased was a native of Scotland. He 
came to the United States immediately after the close 
of the Revolutionary War. He resided for a number 
of years in Petersburgh, Va., where by strict attention 
to business, as a merchant, he acquired considerable 
prone From Petersburgh he removed to Abington, 
near Philadelphia, where he resided almost 40 years. 
Mr. M. wae a man of sound mind; he received in ear- 
ly youth a classical education. He was trained up from 
infancy in the fear of the Lord,and I think it was dur. 
ing his residence in Virginia, that he united himself 
with the Church of Christ. It was during the minis- 
try of Dr. Win. M. Tennent, that our deceased friend 
came to Abington, between whom and Dr. T. there 
strong friendship, which was only terminated 
y | 

After a residence of several years in this place, Mr. 
M. was chosen to the office of Ruling Elder of the 
Church. In this office he continued to the close of life. 
He was a man of prayer. He was foremost in every 
good work, and in his declining years he rejoiced to 
see Zion prosper in this place. His benefactions to the 
church were liberal while he lived, and the cause of 
Christ was not forgotten in death. He bequeathed to 
the church of which he was an officer $500. To the 
Board of Foreign Missions under the care of the Ge- 
neral Assembly $1000—and tothe Board of Education 
$500. His end was full of peace. He retained the 
use of his faculties to the last moment, and a short 
time before his departure, in reply to a question put by 
his pastor, he said, “ His grace is sufficient for me.” 

“ How blest the righteous when he dies !” 

“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; yea, 
saith the Spirit, for they rest from,their labours, and 
their works do follow them.” Ss. 


Diep, at Newark, Ohio, on the 4th instant, of a ty- 

us fever, in the 63d year of her age, Mrs. Herry 

YLi£, wile of the Rev. W. Wylie and for a number 
of years, the only surviving child of the Rev. Joseph 
Smith, formerly of Washingtun county, Pa. 

The deceased was blest with parents much distin- 
guished for intelligent and ardent piety, and peculiarly 
impressed with the immense importance of the salva- 
tion of their children—purents whose prayers and 
tears were daily poured before God, and who observed 
trequent days of fasting and prayer for the conversion 
of their children; and who enjoyed the unspeakable 
pleasure of witnessing their instructions and example 
blessed and their prayers answered in the early piet 
of all their children (eight in number.) After muc 
and careful examination, the was admitted 
by her father and his session, to the communion of the 
church before she was ten years of age. Her after 
life, through every scene of comfort and affliction which 
she passed, fully proved the genuineness of her piety. 
Her constitution was delicate and her sensibilitics re- 
markably tender. She suffered much from sympathy 
for others—from anxiety for perishing sinners—from 
concern for the interests of the church, and from per- 
sonal afflictions; but in all these God was her refuge 
and Jesus Christ sweet and precious to her soul. Her 
thoughts dwelt much upon his personal glories, his 
love, his unsearchable riches, and the enjoyment of 
him in heaven. She often lamented that professing 
Christians conversed so little, and ministers preached 
so little about Christ and Heaven. Death, the grave, 
and heaven were for many years familiar to her 
thoughts, and some tiine befure her last illness, she fre- 
quently told her husband and her children, that she 
would not remain long with them, and gave directions 
respecting some arrangements which she wished to be 
made when she was gone. When her last illness com- 
menced she told her tamily she should not recover, (she 
died on the 19th day of her illness.) Her sufferings 
were very great, yet her mind was composed. The 
name of Jesus always gave her manifest pleasure. 
And to the question often asked, is Jesus precious to 
you? she always promptly answered, “ He is pre- 
cious.” 

In her death, the community have lost a friend 
who took pleasure in doing good, and one who was be 
loved by all who knew her, and the poor especially have 
lost a friend whose heart and hand and prayers were 
theirs. The charch to which she belonged have lost 
much, in the lossof her counsels, her prayers and her 
example. Her children have lost a mother, whose ten- 
derness, strong affection, instructions, example, pray- 
ers and tears they can never forget.—And her bereav- 
ed husband has lost “ the desire of his eyes,” and lost 
a treasure of so much endearment and worth, that he 
feels as though he has nothing left but a throne of grace, 
the hope of heaven, and perhaps a little work to do for 
his blessed Master on earth.—But the Lord has done it. 
He has done well, and blessed be his name for al! that 
he has done. She doubtless is now and forever with 
the Lord. This is bliss, this is heaven indeed! and 
sweet is the hope that her husband and her children 
(all professed followers of Jcsus,) will soon be with 
her, and especially with the Lord. “And I heard a 
voice from heaven, saying unto me, write blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth, yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours 
and their works do follow them.” 


Another revolutionary officer has been called tu rest 
from his labours. At half past two on Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 25th, 1838, Colonel Joun Harris, of 
Williston township, Chester county, Pa. “ died to live, 
and lives to die no more.” He was born April Ist, 
1753, near the Great Valley Presbyterian church, in 
the erection and support of which, he was one of the 
first and most efficient members, and for many years 
a Ruling Elder. As a lover of his’ country, he was 
among the first in the field, in the achievement of our 
Independence, and throughout the whole contest never 
shrunk from any duty assigned to him. It became 
his unpleasant task to collect the fines of those in his 
own vicinity who felt scruples of conscience in bearing 
arms, and this he did in a manner entirely satisfactory 
and without giving offence. His life was governed by 
the rule “ to do unto others as he would wish others to 
do unto him.” Asa husband he was affectionate, as 
a parent indulgent, and as a neighbour, he was easy of 
access, generous, obliging, and one whose word was 
never doubted. Yet he was resolved when he had de- 
liberately made up his mind and not easily moved 
from his purpose. In the truth as it is in Christ, he 
was unwavering in his belief, and his only hope was in 
his finished righteousness. From an entire loss of appe- 
tite for some time, he was redaced to a mere skeleton, 
and yet in this situation, supported in his chair, he 
was compused, sensible, submissive to the Divine will, 
and enjoying a clear prospect of the future. He gra. 
dually declined and when death approached, he met 
the stroke with scarcely a sign of struggle. He quiet- 
ly passed the Jordan and entered into the everlasting 
rest of Canaan. His end was peace. His epitaph 
might be—In manners, unassuming, plain ; in politics, 
a patriot uniform and firm; in morals, upright and 
consistent; and in religion, orthodox and sound, true 
to the truth on every ground. 


Died, on Saturday, the 5th. inst., at the residence of 
her son, near Hartsville, Bucks county, Pa., Mrs. Mary 
Witson, in the 72d year of her age, relict of the late 
Rev. James P. Wilson, D. D. of Philadelphia. 


Died, at Philadelphia, 8th inst. Mrs. Marra Jonn- 
son, wife of the Rev. Stephen Johnson, who hus been 


established by the A. B. C. F. M., and has recently re. 
turned to this country on account of the declining 
health of Mrs. J. 


LERGYMEN AND FAMILIES will find a number of 
original works in the cata of American Sunday 
School Union, containing in a «mail compass, and at a low price, 
an epitome of many large and valuable volumes. Among these 


re, 

The Scripture Guide; an introduction to the studyof the Bi- 
ble, containing a literary history of the Bible, its divisions, ver 
sions, transmissions, X&c. &c.,, with a particular account of the 
English Bible, and explanations of the questions which ww! na- 
turally occur to an intelligent reader on opening the scriptures. 
263 pages, aT cents. 

Biblical Antiquities ; a systematic account of Judea, particular 
customs, and religiou--with many plates, In 2 vols, each, or 2 
vols. in one, price 68 cents. 

Dictionary of Scripture Natural History, with 50 illustrations, 
400 pages, price 50 cent», An interesting volume for continuous 

ing, a8 wellas valuable for reference. 

Geography of the Bible. This manual has been adopted as a 
text-book in some theological Seminaries. Price 50 cents. 

Union Bible Dictionary, 648 pages: price 75 cenw. 

Depositories of the Union are at 146 Chesnut street, Philadel 
= 152 Nassau street, New York ; 22 Court street, 
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IST OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS NO. 3.—J.Whetham,has 

on hand, and offers for sale, at 144 Chesnut street, Philadel- 
phia, at low prices fur cash the following valuable books. Town- 
send’s Testament, Old and New, arranged by Coit, 2 vols. royal, 
8vo.; Cruden’s Concordaner, rvyal 8vo.; Campbell on Miracles, 
Rvo.; do. Leetures on Ecclesiastical History, 8vo.; Fry's 
Church History, 8vo.; MeGavin’s Protestant, 2 vols. 8vo.; Cox's 
Lives of the Fathers 8vo. ; Winter Lec ures by Ely, 8vo. ; Adam's 
Private Thoughts 12mo ; Pascal's Thoughs, 18mo.; Bishop Hall's 
Contemplations, 5 vols, 12mo.; do. do. $vu.; Ambrose’s Works, con- 
taining his Looking unto Jesus, Ke. 8vo.; The Genuine Epis- 
tiles of the Apostolical Fathers, 8vo.; ‘he Anniversary Calender 
or Universal Mirror from the Creation tw the present time, 8 
vo. ; Atterbury’s Sermons, 2 vole, 8vo.; Rev. Richard Baxtec’s 
Complete Works, 23 vols. 8vo. ; Bennett's Christian Oratory, 2 
vols, 8vo ; Shuckford’s Connexions, 2vols 8vo. ; Scott’steply to 
Tomline, 2 vols. 8vo0.; Nevin’s Sermons and Remaina, 2 vols, 12mo,; 
Brewster’s Lectures on Acts, 8vo.; Orton’s Exposition of 
the Old and New Testament, 6 vols. 8vo.; Annan on Methodism, 
18mo.; Potter on Church Government, 8vo.; Knox's ————- 

ear's with Bishop Jebb, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Seabury 

Sermons, 2 vols, 8vo. ; Henstenberg’s Chris 8vo. ; Porter's 
Homoleties including his Young Preacher's 


ual, Pulpit 
Eloq 


for the last six years engaged in the mission to Siam,| } 


uence, ke. 
N. B. All the new publications of merit received as soon as 
published, | jan 19 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

The Treasurer of the Gencral Assembly's Board of 

Missions acknowledges the receipt of following 
suins of money during Dec. 1838. 

From Charlton, Presbytery of Albany, in part 
to constitute the Rev. Joseph Sweetman, 
an Hon. Mem. of the Board, - : 

Amsterdam Village, N. Y. Presb. cong. in 
part, to constitute their pastor, Rev. M. 
S. Goodell, an hon. mem. of Board, - 

Princeton, cong.in part, - - 

Newburgh, N.Y. Balance of Ladies subscrip- 
tion, to constitute Mr. J. Johnson, an 
hon. mem. of Board, - 

Do. from the Estate of Gilbert King, deceased 
for the support of a Missionary in the 
Valley, - - 130 00 

Goodwell, Nathaniel Brewer, in part of $50; 
to constitute himself an hon. mem. of 

Do. Wm. Graham, in part of $50; for same 

Do. other members ofthe cong. - - = - 

Troy, 2d ch. Rev. Mr. Hopkins, qe ats 

—— Knox, : : - 

Montrose, Rev. Edwin Downer, in part of $50; 
to constitute himself an hon. mem. of the 

Troy, Dr. a ch. Sabbath School, in 
part for the support of a Missionary in 
the Western Valley, 

Cambridge, M. Batey, in part of $50; to con- 
stitute Rev. E. H. Newton, an hon. mem. 

Albion, Freeman Clark, to constitute Mrs. F. 
Clark, an hon. mem. of Board, - : 

Do. Roswell Clark, - 

Do. Hiram Sickles, - 

Lockport, J. C. Morse, 

Do. H. W: Campbell, 

Rochester, two individuals, $5 each, 

Mrs. W. Seymour, for Texas Mission 

Do. J. Sutphin & Calvin McQuester, for 
Texas issi $5 each, 


Per Rev. J. K. Davis, t. 
From Philad. 7th ch. a member, . 
New York, Brick ch. per Dr. L. Stevens, 
Presb. of Holsten, Tenn. per S. W. Doak, 
Lexington, Ohio, from C. E. Patterson, per 
ew Athens, Ohio, bequest of , 
deceased, - 00 
Interest on do. for one year, 30 00 
per Wm. Lee and Wm. Boggs, Executors, 530 00 
South Hampton, L. I. 


New Brunswick, N.J. 
3 50 
New York, Murray st. ch. H. Andrew 5 00 


$17 00 


Bea = 
= 


a = 8 
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Amwell, Ist ch. add. o 


Pennin , N. J. in part, . - 29 67 
Upper torara, Pa. - - - 60 84 
East Kishacoquillas, Pa. a member of 

the ch. - §@ 
Lancaster, Pa. Hon. James Buchanan, 10 00 
Do. collection, - 31 07 
Columbia, Pa- - - 3000 
Chanceford, in part, ° . - 14 50 
Lower West Nottingham, in part, 24 00 
Lawrence N. J. - 5400 
Brandywine, Pa. in part, : - 55 2 
Baskenridge, N. J. : : - 26 16 
Cash, (particulars to be given hereaf- 

ter - is 


Per Rev. S. K. Kollock, 


64 
from do. 18 00 
wer West Nottingham, Pa. additional, per 
Rev. Geor Burrows, 36 00 
Bethesda, ch. 1 Presb. S. C. 16 25 
Beach Island, S. C. Samuel Clark, to 
constitute Rev. Robert J. Blair, 
an hon. mem. of the Board, 
Per Rev. W. A. McDowell, D.D. 95 
Hanover, Ohio, Rev. James Robertson, 30 62 
$2421 30 


PHILADELPHIA CITY MISSION. 


I hive received and placed in my Poor's Purse ac- 
count, $5 from Miss C.—$5 from Mrs. W.—and $5 
from T. L., being half of the first fee for professional 
services in the year 1839. 

I have received and placed in the Agent’s Account 
a donation of $10 from Miss C.—$50 from the Female 
Society of Grace Church for the promotion of religion, 
by the Rev. Wm. Suddards:—and $2 from Mrs. T. 
her annual subscription. Tnos. G. ALLEN, 

General 
PRINCETON SEMINARY. 

Received, January 5th, 1839, of the Rev. Isaac N . 
Candee, of Belvidere, New Jersey, per Rev. A. Alex- 
ander, Fifty Dollars, contribu from the “ Sacred 
Fund” of the Church under his care, to be a ria- 
ted to the Professors’ Salaries of the Theological Semi- 
nary. M. NEWKIRK, Treasurer, 
Trustees Gen. Assembly Pres. Church U. S. America. 


W BOOKS.-—A Familiar Conversational History of the 
E lical Churches in the city of New York. Little 
Henry and Ris Aunt. Just receeived anJ for sale by 
WILLIAM 5S. MARTIEN, 
South East corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


OBERT CARTER, No, 58 Canal street, New York, has re- 
cently published the following works, viz. 
A Familiar Conversational History of the Evangelical Chureh- 
es in the city of New York; 18mo. Also Little Henry and his 
Aunt, 32mo. jan 12 


OSCOW ACADEMY.—Formerly under the direetion of the 

Rev. F. A. Latta, deceased, which has been for some time 
will be recusitated under the entire -~ 
and control of Rev. Andrew Barr, a licentiate New Castle 
Presbytery. The literary attainments of Mr. Barr, his practice 
in teaching, his peculiar ability in the government of a school, 
renders him eminently qualified to preside over, and farm the 
eharacter of youth. 

The location is distinguished for health and good morals, con- 
venient to a house of public worship. 

It is easy of access, situated near the forty-third mile stone on 
the Philadelphia and Lancaster turnpike, and within one and a 
half miles from Parkesburgh on the nsylvania rail road. 

The various branches of education common in acadamies, will 
be taught, especially the various of 
with the Latin and Greek nennane. 

The pupils will board with re 

Terms for boarding and tuition will be 875 a session eee 
months) paid in advance, including allex . #10 for tuition 
only. Books will be supplied by tea at market price. 

The all important question is frequently rents, 
where shall I place my son, where his health and menate chail be 
safe? I would answer, at Muscow A y, Iam encouraged 
so to do, as well from its past history, as from its future prospects. 

JAMES LATTA, 


y ify that the Rev. A. Barr has been an assistant 
to the undersi in his select Classical and Mathematical Se- 
minary, in \ewak, Belaware, for more than a year. The un- 
dersi therefore, from his own experienee, has no hesitation 
in giving him an ung ualified recommendation. 


A. K. RUSSEL. 
Newark. Del., Dec, 27, 1838. jan 19—3t 
ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—The following rare 
and valuable Books may be had of WM. S. YOUNG, i738 
Race street, Philadelphia. 

Vitringa, 13 vols, quarto, Rosenmuller, 5 vols, octavo, Luthe- 
ri, Dr. Mart., Corpus Doctrine Christiane, folio, printed 1571. 
Price 3 dollars. Lutheri, Dr. Mart., Primum librum Mose en- 
arrationes, 2 Ejusdem Ev liorum explicatio, folio, 1544, 
Price 2 dollars and 50 cents, kii Predestinationis, 
folio, 1512; 1 dollar 50 cents. Concordantia Bibliorum, folic, 
1530; 1 dollar and 50 cents. Usher, a Body of Divinity, or the < 
Summe and Substance of the Christian Religion, folio, 1645; 1 
dollar 50 cents. Coceceji Lexicon Hebreo Chaldaicum, folio, 
1689; 3 dollars, Nicolas de Lyra Tractata Biblica, 4 vols., fo- 
lio, 1490. Price 12 dollars. Chr. Wolfli Psye ia rationalis, 
uarto, 1734; 75 cents. Grotii, Hugo, de jure belli ac pacis 
libri tres, cum. doctiss. viz., commentis, 5 vols,, quarto, 1751. 
Price 7 dollars and 50 cents. Greenhill’s Exposition of the first 
five chapters of Ezekiel, quarto, 1645; 1 dollar. Hugo Grotii, 
de jure, &c., cum annotatis, 1689: | dollar and 25 cents. Stockii, 
Clavis lingux sancts Nov. ‘Test., 1730: 2 dollars. Hugo Grotii 
de veritate religionis Christiane: 1 dollar. Danzii com \- 
um grammat. Hebraice: 50 cents. Liber Prophetarum Hebr.: 
idollar, Storrii, Observationes ad analogiam et syntaxin He- 
braicum: 75 cents. Tapfer, A., Paraphrases Sancti Evangelii 
Secundum Johannem : 50 cents. Ernesti. J. A., initia trinse 
solidionis, 1796: 1 dollar and 25 cents. Virgilii, P. M., Opera 
edid., &c. (Charta impressoria,) 1 dollar. Horatii, Q. F.. Opera 
edid. F. H. Jack, acecdunt specimina Scripturarum, (Charta 
impressoria,) 75 cents. Luciani Opera, 4 vols, 18mo,, 2 dollars, 
Plutarehi Vite’ parallel, 9 vols. 18mo., 3 dollars and 50 ernts. 
Xenophontis Operum, ‘Tom. 1, 2, 4, 18mo.,\1 dollar. Ovidii 
Operum, 18mo., 75 cents. Curtii Opera, 18mo., 50 cents, Plinii 
Opera, 7 vols. 18mo., 3 dollars and 50 cents. Epistolarum Pauli 
Patt Codex Greeus, cum versione Latina edid. Matthei, 
Ernesti, J. A., Lectiones mice in epi 


quarto, 3 dyliars. 
tolam ad Sabenes ed Dindorf, 1795, 2 dollars and 50 cents. 
cheri, J. H., praclusiones de vitus Lexicorum Nov. Testamenti, 
2 dollars and 25 cents, Maurer, F. G. V., Commentarius Gram- 
maticus criticus in vetus Testamentum, 1835, 3 dollars. Mu- 
ench, B., dilucidatio Psalmorum et Canticorum, | dollar and 2s 
cents. Virgilii Opera edid., Heyne, 38 cents. Calvinii Institutio, 
Besides above, a variety isecellaneous Theologica 
ures by Gill, Henry, Scott, 
orks, 3 vols, Larger Cate- 
Westminster Confessi 
jan 19--1t" 


Works—Commentaries on the Seri 
Burkitt, &., &e. E. Erskine’s 
chism, with or without Proofs, 
Faith. Craghead on Communion, &e. 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.-—-English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationary, of superior qu:.lity, will be 
at No. 77 Chesnut street, late the store of Mr. Wilham Hyde. 


Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be suppled with 
articles suitable to theic purposes---the qualities of which may 
be relied on. 

in the most 


BLANK BOOKS will be made to any patte 
substantial manner. An assortment of C land other 
buoks of the following deseript are kept ready made for im- 


Royal gers, Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journa with blotting paper, 
Royal Day Reeord 
Medium Deed Bx 
Medium Jou Doeket 
Medium Day Letter 
y ourna: , 
of small 
Demy De rarity of faney 
| OGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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12 THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 
De pre ae oe es = ee Yy AND GENIUS. MR. DUNN’S CHINESE COLLECTION. inventions, or pot borrowed from Europe, it would COMPILATION OF NUMBER SEVEN. deavour to palm upon the traveller is weak, and 
Parte the Herthers Siem a . be their singular size and shape, as well asthe; The following interesting and singular compila- | possesses a sickly, disagreeable odour, foreign to 


Was lighted up on Saturday evening last, to af- 
ford a “ private view” of ita curiosities, or rather 
realities; before this sheet is published the room 
will be open to visiters from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. 

Having already alluded to the principal features 
of the exhibition, we may now refer to some of 
less note, but regarding which those who have not 
been in the saloon may be desirous of information. 
And first of the 

Maxims, so called. They consist of Chinese 
charactcrs impressed uponecrolls, and are those 
odd-looking things hanging upon the several sides 
of the large pillars on each side of the saloon. 
The Chinese are very fond of these didactic detach- 


Jt is no uncommon circumstance for the great 
mass of mankind, who possess only a limited ac- 
quaintance with the powers and faculties of the 
human mind, to gaze with wonder at the high emi- 
nence to which some few of the human race may | 
have attained. It issaid,and with truth too “ they | 
were men of genius.” Difference of intellect 
among persons possessing the same natural advan- 
tages for acquiring Userun Know epor, there 
certainly is; but 1 would ask the question, now 
rising in my mind—Have not all, or nearly all, our 
men of learning, (so called) been individuals of the 
most unremitting industry !—Has not the midnight 
lamp or rising sun witnessed their daily toil, their 


the rose; but the purchaser is often deceived by a 
little of the true air being rubbed upon the stopper 
and neck of the bottle. The prices demanded for 
this miserable imitation are exorbitant, the expla- 
nation of which I received from one of the vendors; 
he assured me that long experience had taught 
him that it was part of the character of the Eng- 
lish to despise every thing cheap, but to consider 
anything choice and excellent which wus extrava- 
gantly priced. 


_ TWILIGHT DEVOTION. _ strange way of putting them on by a cord round 

suggested by reading brief historical 
sketch of twilight devotion, as maintained by peasapts 
inhabiting the mountainous districts of Switzerland. 


 “*Tis evening now—the Sun’s last smile 

Soft.on the snowy peaks is flung ; 

And o’er the shadowy dells, the while, 
- The veil of gathering night is hung. 

k, and more deep, the shades come down, 
And softer glows the fading light, 

.. *Till the last beam of day is flown, 
- And stillness rests on cave and height. 


or em ution of the number Seven in the Scriptures, may 
the ears; their immense size imparts a most sapi- | furnish an agreeable morceau to some of our Read- 
ent appearance tothe wearer. In two of the win-! ers, 

dows will be seen Chinese sashes filled with In six days the creation was perfected, and the 
shells instead of glass. .. 7th was consecrated to rest. On the 7th of the 
In short, the collection is 80 minute in its details 7th month a holy observance was ordained to the 
amount of and | Children of Israel, who feasted 7 days, and remain- 
reading to understand or appreciate it, its appear | e4 7 days in tents—the 7th year was directed to 
ance among us was pronounced the other evening | be g Sabbath of rest for all things; and at the end 
by one of our most useful citizens as an epoch ; the | of 7 times 7 years commenced the grand Jubilee 
transporting of an Eastern nation, so long a mys- —every 7th year the land lay fallow; every 7th 
tery and a problem, to be seen by the people of the year there was a general release from al! debts, 
west, in all their minutia of taste, fashion, and use, | ing all bondsmen Were set free. From this law 


RS. SIGOURNEY’'S LETTERS TO MOTHERS.—Just 

reecived aud tor sale by Perkins, 134 Chesnnt 
Philadelphia, Letters to Mothers » Mrs, L. H. Siguurney, ee- 
i Man's ai 


7 . is a highly interesting event. h ivinated ti . f bindi cond edition, ‘The Youn Knowk dge, Vi 
Hark! from the loftiest, dizzy steep, constant study, as well as unabated zeal and perse- | ed sentences and aphorisms, fur the expression of js proper to remark, that th YOUNG | ty 
*On'which the Sun’s Jast cast, verance in the constant use of all the necessary | which their language is singularly well adapted. to the men to 7 years apprenticeship, and of punishing in- | or the Book of Four and jen 


MONTGOMERY SQUARE BOARDING SCHUOL, 
Location: 20 Miles from Philadelphia on the Route to 
Easton and Bethiehei, 

T plan of studies embraces Spelling, Reading, Arith- 
meuc, Penmanship, Grammar, Geography, History, Com- 
ition, Elocution, Geometry, Survey- 
ing, the Latin and Grech Languages, ‘The school year is divided 
into two sessions, commencimg with May and November, Vace- 
tionsa—April and October, per session, payable 
in advance, for boarding, bed and bk duing, tuition, washing, fuel, 
lights, and stationary. Ample testimomals as qualifications 
can be furnished, the following are selected, 
“The Kev. Charles Wo Nussau being about to establish a 
school in Montgomery Square, Montgumery county, i gives us 
great pleasure to state eur cunviction of hi» high claims to the 


corrigible offenders by transportation for 7, twice 
7, or three times 7 years—every 7th year the law 
was directed to be read to the people—Jacob serv- 
ed 7 years for the possession of Rachel, and also 
another 7 years for Leah—Noah had 7 days warn- 
ing of the flood, and was commanded to take the 
fowls of the air into the ark by 7s, and the clean 
beasts by 7s. ‘The ark touched the ground on the 
7th month; and in 7 days a dove was sent: and 
again in 7daysafter. ‘The 7 years of plenty, and 
the 7 years of famine, were foretold in Pharaoh's 
dreams, by the 7 fat and 7 lean beasts; and the 7 


means, which, (under the blessing of heaven,) en- 
abled them to rise to eminence in public esteem, 
and grow rich in honor? 

It isa singular fact, but none the less true, that 
in looking at all our men of science and philosophy, 
we either ignorantly or inadvertently, overlook 
those exertions, by dint of which they now occupy 
their present s of honor and usefulness in the 
world ; and hastily attribute their success to some 
kind of instinctive knowledge, which we, foolishly 
imagine they naturally ; when, in all hu- 
man probability, the same amount of exertions made 


Mr. Davis says, * Pairs of these sentences, display- 
ing a parallelisin of construction, as well as mean- 
ing, and written in a fine character on ornamental 
labels, are a frequent decoration of their dWellings 
and temples ;” he gives several pages of specimens; 
it will be well for our readers tocarry one or more 
of these in the memory when visiting the collec- 
tion; a few are subjoined:— 

Misfortunes issue out where diseases enter in— 
at the mouth, 

The error of one moment becomes the sorrow 
of a whole life. 


A shepherd’s horn, o’er height and deep, | 
Rings out a pealing, warning blast! 

Its echoes rest—a moment more, 

The trampet's deeper notes are poured— 
_. ‘Mid the wide silence of the Alps, 

It utters forth—Praise ye the J 


Praise ye the Lord! the cliffs resound— 
The listening Shepherds catch the notes, 
And from above, beneath, around, 

The oft repeated summons floats— 

From rock to rock, from vale to vale, 


day, that he has been compelled to omit for a short 

time the descriptive labels and catalogue; they 

will be prepared as soon as practicable. 


A PRISON SCENE. 
As one of our citizens was recently journeying 
homeward from the commercial metropolis, he 
stopped for an hour or two, at Auburn. Impelled 
by motives of curiosity, he repaired to the State 


Prison, and went the usual rounds, with the view 
of contemplating, in his “own estate,” one whom 


From every humble cot, ’tis heard, 
Till in the farthest distant dale, 
The murinur swells— Praise ye the Lord ! 


*Tis past—the mountain whispers die : 
’ The hills no more their echoes lend ; 

And all benéath the silent sky, 

In humble adoration bend ! 
Oh, hot to earthly pomp, or power, - 
Or earthly pride, is ever given, 
The blessing of that silent hour, 

That holy intercourse with heaven! 


No stately dome may rear its head, 
No Priest may lead devotion there: 
Their only temple, God hath made, 
Their only incense offered—Prayer ! 
_ ‘Beneath, around, majestic sleep 
~The solemn, everlasting hills, 
‘Above, the stars their vigils keep, 
And angel guards their watch fulfil! 


But hark! again the trumpet’s note 
Peals out beneath the starry light, 
Bearing the cheerful, warm salute 
From heart to heart, the kind—“ good night !”" 
“ Good o's night!” awakes again 
Each mountain cave and hillock crest; 
Then at cliff, and echoing glen, 
ack, hill, valley, sink to rest. 


SONNET ON PETRA. 


Petra hath fallen! Vanish’d is her power ; 
And in the summit of her airy crest, 
The boding ow! skulks hooting to its nest. 

The sculptured shrine, the imperishable tower, 

The carved monument, the rocky bower, 
Where beauty, sheltered from the sun, sought rest, 
Proud in their glory, but by Heaven. unblest, 

. Have crouched before the dark prophetic hour. 


Her gardens oncc the high-born maidens pleasure, 
Her merchants’ homes high piled with orient treasure, 
Are veil'd by briars and nettles; in her wells 

And desert palaces the scorpion dwells ; 

And why? She scorn’d the great Creator's rod, 

And learnt that man is man, and Gop is Gop. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


Love thee !—oh thou, the world’s eternal sire ? 
Whose palace is the vast infinity : 

Time, space, height, depth, oh, Gop, are full of thee, 
And sun-eyed seraphs tremble and admire. 

Love thee—but thou art girt with vengeful fire, 
And mountains quake and banded nations flee ; 
And terror shakes the wide unfathomed sea, 
When the heavens rock with thy tempestuous ire. 
Oh, thou! too vast for thought to comprehend, 
That wast, ere time—shall be when time is o’er ; 
Ages and worlds begin—grow old—and end— 
Systems and suns thy changeless throne before, 
Commence and close their cycles :—lost I bend 
Toearth my prostrate soul, and shudder and adore. 


Love thee !—oh, clad in human lowliness— 
In whom each heart its mortal kindred knows— 
Our flesh, our forms, our tears, our pains, our woes ; 
A fellow wanderer o’er earth’s wilderness ! 
Love thee 7—whose every word but breathes to bless! 
Through thee, from long-seal’d lips glad language 
ws; 
The blind, their eyes that laugh with light, unclose; 
And babes, unchid, thy garment’s hem caress. 
I see thee—doom’'d by bitterest pangs to die— 
Up the sad hill with willing footsteps move, 
ith scourge, and taunt, and wanton agony ; 
While the cross nods, in hideous gloom above, 
Though all—even there—be radiant Deity ! 
_ Speechless I gaze, and my whole soul is love! 


A NOBLE ACT. 


We have received information, on which we can 
rely, that Mrs. Reed, of Mississippi, daughter of 
the late Captain Ross, has bequeathed her large 
estate to the Mississippi Colonization Society. This 
donation consisted of her farm, one hundred and 
twenty-three slaves, and about six hundred bales 
of colton. The Rev. Z. Butler, and others, were 
appointed to carry the benevolent purpose of this 
lady into effect. 

Captain Ross, some time since Jeft his estate to 
the Ameriean Colonization Society, but from some 
cause, to us unknown, efforts are now making to 
break the will. Should this be done, Mrs. Read 
has made such arrangements, as to secure her pa- 
trimony, which is one third of the whole estate, to 
the Mississippi Colonization Society. 

This truly benevoient act serves to show most 
conclusively that the Colonization cause is on the 
march, and that its influence is doing much in the 
South and Southwest, for the cause of gradual and 


| within his reach, need not fear but that in the end, 


by us, with a like object in view, would have eleva- 
ted us to the same eminence with them! My doctrine 
on this disputed point issimply this: That he who 
makes the best use of the means of informetion 


he will make a respectable figure among his fel- 
low-men. The old maxim is unquestiouably true, 
* skill wins favour.” 

Those who set down in indolence and inactivity, 
without either the hope or the wish of rising above 
mediocrity, would probably be astonished to learn 
the great exertions which it has cost the truly 
great men of every age, to attain their envied pre- 
eminence. Many illustrious examples might here 
be referred to—men who did not consider their 

iant talents an excuse for indolence, or their great 
a reason for slackening in the race. But it is 
needless to multiply examples—in this world, every 
thing worth possessing can be attained only by ex- 
ertion. 

The slothful and indolent, of course, have no 
reason to expect to make any great acquisitions in 
knowledge, or aught else praiseworthy : but there 
are many, who, like the clever, bustling body, men- 
tioned in the Spectator, though ever busy, never 
accomplish any thing of moment—who though 
they attend to every thing, are never thorough 
masters of any thing; and who, after a long life of 
bustle, and perhaps real activity, are yet but little 
in advance of the most sluggish and indolent. These 
have yet to learn, that the great secret of doing 
much in little time, consists in order and meth- 
od in their pursuits—in the order and distribution 
of their time. This is the grand secret by means 
of which a man may obtain “ to every thing a sea- 
son, and a time for every purpose under the hea- 
ven.” He who has no plan in a multiplicity of 
pursuits, will lose much time in determining on 
which first to engage. Though he may not be 
precisely like the sehvolinan’s ass, starved between 
two bundles of hay of equal attractions, yet when 
several objects solicit his attention, he will often- 
times spend that time in inaction, which would 


Whereas he who acts from a previous .plan is not 
subject to such difficulties. He will first engage 
with that to which he had  mpereamy | determined 
first to attend: to that for the time, his undivided 
attention will be given, and, that disposed of, he 
will next proceed, to whatever he has before de- 
termined next to engage in. We need not fear but 
that InpUSTRY and PERSEVERENCE, systematically ap- 
plied, will enable us to remove even what at first 
sight may appear to be mountains. True at the 
outset, we may shrink back at the many difficul- 
ties, which not only seem, but do in reality im- 
| ee our first attempts to reach the temple of know- 

edge ; but after a time, the rough places will be- 
come smooth—the wide and extended field of 
science and literature, will appear in all their fresh- 
ness and beauty, and begin to bud and blossom to 
our view. 

“ Reapine is the food of thought ;” and “ give 
attention to reading” is an important injunction of 
Holy Writ, which pr readers—and youth especi- 
ally would do well to bear in mind, and practise. 
It is just as true, “that a man is known by the 
books he reads,” as by the company he keeps. He 
that would be an intelligent person, must bea read- 
ing person. By reading, you may visit all coun- 
tries, converse with the wise, good, and great, 
who have lived in any age or country—imbibe their 
very feelings and sentiments; and view every 
thing elegant in architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing. By reading, you may ascend to those remote 
regions, where other spheres encircle other suns— 
where other stars illumine a new expanse of skies, 
and enkindle the most sublime emotions, that can 
animate the human soul. 

I have much to say, in regard to the kind of 
books I would recommend. In these days of Book- 
making, parents and guardians cannot be too care- 
ful in investigating the the character of works, ere 
they put them into the hands of, or recommend 
them to the young. This subject may, probably, 
occupy some future numbers of your excellent and 
widely circulated Journal. Moral and religious 
knowledge is of the most enduring kind ; and this 
I would recommend all to cultivate and seek after. 
Having occupied as much room, already, in your 
paper, as I feel myself entitled to, I have only to 
request of you, to bear with me, while in conclu- 
sion, [ remark, that PERSEVERANCE in every under- 
taking, accomplishes wonders. This truth cannot 
be too often, or too strongly impressed on the minds 
of youth in general. Difficulties, doubtless there 
are, (and who would wish it otherwise?) I have 
met them, and so may you, gentle reader. But 
these will soon be overcome, if there be first a 
willing mind” to combat them. 

GOOD BREEDING. 


The following anecdote is related by Mr. Walker 


have sufficed for the disposal of either of them. | ed 


A vacant mind is open to all suggestions, as the 
hollow mountain returns all sounds. 

When the tree is felled, its shadows disappear. 
(Desertion of the great by their parasites.) 

The gem cannot be polished without friction, nor 
man perfected without adversity. 

[vory is not obtained from rats’ teeth. (Said in 
contempt.) 

A bird can roost but on one branch ; a mouse can 
drink no more than its fill froma river. (Enough is 
as _ asa feast.) 

ou cannot strip two skins off one cow. (There 
is a limit to extortion.) 

W ho swallows quick can chew but little. (Ap- 
plied to learning.) 

The torment of envy, is like a grain of sand in 
the eye. 

The gods cannot help a man who loses opportu- 
nities.* 

Dig a well before you are thirsty. (Be prepared 
against contingencies. ) 

Eggs are close things, but the chicks come out 
at last. (Murder will out.) 

Letters and husbandry, the two principal pro- 
fessions. 

A diligent pen supplies memory and thought: 

Pouring water on a duck’s back. (Fruitless coun- 
sel or advice.) 

To win a cat or lose acow. (Consequence of 
litigation. ) 

No duns outside, and no doctors within. (Absence 
of sickness and bebt.) 

Forbearance is a domestic jewel. 

Bofrowed money makes time short; working 
for others makes it long. 

All that a fish drinks goes out at the gills. (Spent 
as soon as got.) 

If families have no sons devoted to letters, whence 
are the governors of the people to come? (Necessi- 
ty for general education.) 7 

Parents’ affection is best shown by teaching their 
children industry und self-denial. 

Something is Jearned every time a book is open- 


The more talents are exercised, the more they 
will be developed. 

The ways of superiors are generally carried by 
inferiors to excess. 7 

A truly great man never puts away the simplici- 
ty of a child. 

The man in boots does not know the man in 
shoes. (Boots are the official and full dress.) 

A foolish husband fears his wife; a prudent wife 
obeys her husband. 

he man who combats himself will be happier 

than he who combats others. 

Sleepiness in an old man, and wakefulness in a 
young one, are bad symptoms. (Medical axiom.) 

Let every man sweep the snow from before his 
own doors, and not busy himself about the frost on 


his neighbour’s tiles. 
In a field of melons do not pull up your wee: un- 
der a plum tree do not adjust your cap. (Be care- 
ful of your conduct under circumstances of suspi- 
cion. ) 
Though the life of a man be short of a hundred 
years, he gives himself as much pain and anxiety 
as if he were to live a thousand. 

By nature all men are alike ; but by education 
widely different. | 

The Pictures.—There are two large paintings 
on each side of the entrance screen. representing 
Canton, Whampoa, Macao, and Bocca Tigris. Oi 
these, perhaps the most striking for its minuteness 
and finish, is Canton, or rather the foreign factories 
and their vicinity, with the numerous boats, the re- 
sidences of so many of the natives. This picture 
occupied one of their most able artists fifteen 
months to execute ; it will be admitted by the most 
severe judge that he has done justice to a difficult 
subject. An idea of the multiplicity, of the whole 
streets of boats, may be formed by inspecting the 
painting which hangs on the other side of the 
same window. ‘The two landscapes on the right 
as you enter, and over the fronts of the two cases 
of boats and bridges are perfect gems, which no 
artist would be ashamed to own, however he might 
have been disposed by former writers to believe 
that Chinamen understand nothing of perspective. 
The perspective is perfect, and here is a subject 
for reflection that will strike every one who has 
iinbibed the popular belief, almost every picture 
shows this error, teaching us again that we have 
too much taken our opinions of the nation from 
their conimon articles, bought in the purlieus, and 
made exclusively for export. ‘There are very few 
articles in this collection the like of which have 
ever been seen in this country, for instance, there 
are no cane-chairs, an article made to sell to for- 
eigners, but not used at home. The paintings illus- 
trating the botany of China, those of insects and 


‘birds, &c., are entirely superior to any heretofore 


brought away. The portraits are finished with the 


he had known and moved with in palmy days of 
proud and golden prosperity, but who was now 
within those gloomy walls, a convict felon, con- 
demned to years of silent toil, side by side with 
villains of every hue of crime. In a secluded part 
of the immense building, he found the object of his 
search, attired in the coarse particolored convict 
dress, soiled and dirty, his hair cropped closely to 
his head, and his small yet dignified form, bent 
painfully over his task. His countenance was 
deadly pale, save where, upon each cheek, a small 
deep hectic spot, told the troubled workings of his 
unquiet mind, while his unshaven chin, with a 
beard of a week’s growth, contrasted strangely 
with his high marble Jike furehead, and altered 
features, imparting a wildness to his appearance, 
which befitted the gloomy scene around. It was 
Benjamin Rathbun, the lorger. He was occupied 
in shaping the beechen blocks of which joiner’s 
planes are made, and steadily wrought at his new 
employment, his delicate hands, unused to manual 
labour, plying busily and dexterously, the tools of 
his work bench. As the visiter gazed upon the sad 
spectacle, through the narrow openings of the dark 

ge from which the convicts are watched by 
the guards of the prison, unseen by the prisoners, 
another visiter stood by, similarly occupied, who 
had been employed by the man they were contem- 
plating, as one of the superintendents of his two 
thousand labcurers, when engaged in carrying on 
his gigantic operations. The latter stood silently 
intent on the scene, until he burst into tears, and 
‘turned away. ‘lhe irrepressible sympathies which 
arise in the human bosom, often in defiance of the 
stern decisions of justice, and often lavished upon 
unworthy objects, whom some redeeming traits 
have endeared to us, overpowered his feelings, and 
he left the prisoner to the “ peopled solitude” of 
that populous dungeon. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, that the humiliation 
of this sometime “Girard of the West,” should 
produce in the public mind a feeling of regret, 
mingled with the conviction that the wholesome 
though harsh correctives of justice must be visited 
as well upon the loftiestas upon the lowliest heads, 
that are alike sheltered under the o’ercanopying 
egis of our laws. 

The conviction which had settled upon almost 
every mind, that, through the influence of friends, 
the ingenuity of able counsel, and the quibb ing 
technicalities of law, he would at the close of his 
protracted trials, ultimately escape conviction, had 
prepared the community to expect such a result ; 
and when the verdict which has linked his name 
with infamy. was finally recorded, the public, as 
well as prisoner and friends, were taken by sur- 
prise, and scarcely believed it real. It was a stag- 
gering blow at the high hopes he had evidently 
cherished from the close of the former trial, in this 
city, which had resulted in his acquittal upon the 
indictments on which it was founded. Placed 
again at liberty, after his long incarceration for 
want of bail, he was once more actively ranging 
the scenes of his former enterprises—and planning 
busily for the future. The ambitious schemes 
which once more swelled his restless bosom, and 
gilded the hitherto darkened prospect of existence 
—none but himself and confidential friends can 
know. But these budding hopes and bright antici- 
pations were suddenly blasted, and sterner visions 
thronged confusedly before him. His ignominious 
doom, with its abject toil, its lonely hours of pain, 
and lonelier of remorseful thought, its cureless, 
scathing shame—lay with a sickening, deadly 
weight upon his heart. 

Next came the prison scene, where amid. the 
clank of fetters, and the rattle of chains, and the 
harsh grating of dungeon doors, he commenced the 
routine of his monotonous task. And what mad- 
dening reflections have been his, in the few weeks 
which have since succeeded! What bitter, una- 
vailing regrets have dwelt with a constant and 
mournful presence in his agitated breast! What 
lonely yearnmgs for the forfeited delights of social 
life once more, the forfeited esteem and confidence 
of the wronged community in which he had striven 
to build up his fame! And Conscience, like a re- 
proving angel, pointing with her moveless finger 
to the post, has, through his waking hours, been a 
silent vet haunting monitor, whose mental] scourg- 
ings have been more terrible than the physical ills 
which have borne upon his frame. 

It is a sad lesson—the tate of Benjamin Rathbun. 
— Buffalo Com. Adv. 


THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


Pythagoras is often thought the author of what 
has denominated from him the Pythagorean 
system of Metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of souls, which teaches that the soul, after death, 
passes into the bodies of other animals, either for 
reward or punishment, connected with which be- 


ears of tull corn, and the 7 ears of blasted corn. 
The young animals were to remain with the dam 
7 days, and at the close of the 7th to be taken 
away. By the old law, man was commanded to 
forgive his offending brother 7 times; but the 
meekness of the last revealed religion extended 
his humility and forbearance to 70 times 7 times. 
“If Cain shall be revenged 7 fold, truly Lamech 
70 times 7.” In the destruction of Jericho 7 
priests bore 7 trumpets 7 days. On the 7th they 
surrounded the walls 7 times, and after the 7th 
time the wall fell. Balaam prepared 7 bullocks and 
7 rams for a sacrifice. 7 of Saul’s sons were hanged 
to stay a famine. Laban pursued Jacub 7 days jour- 
ney. Job’s friends sat with him7 daysand 7 nights, 
and offered 7 bullocks and 7 rams as an atonement 
for their wickedness. David in bringing up the 
urk, offered 7 bullocks and 7 rams. Elijah sent 
his servant 7 times to look for the cloud. Heze- 
kiah in cleansing the temple, offered 7 bullocks, 
and 7 rams, and 7 he-goats, for a sin-offering. The 
children of Jsrael, when Hezekiah took away the 
strange altars kept the feast of unleavened bread 
7 days, and again other 7 days. King Ahasuerus 
had 7 chamberlaine—a 7 days feast—sent for the 
Queen on the 7th day; and in the 7th year of his 
reign she was taken to him. (Queen Esther had 
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versity of Pennsylvania was distinguished for superior excel- 
lence, and highly ercdituble to himself, 


the duties arising out of the relation he sustains to hie pupi 
and hia unwavering determination, conscientious! 

will render his a 

trust Mr. Nassau will meet with 
am confident he de serves it. 


tropage of purenuts and guardians. He was, many years ago, 


under our instruction as a student ot the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Where he distinguished bimself both as w scholarship 
and conduct, and at his commencement tovk the first honours of 


he institution, He has since had much experience as a texcher, 


and we can cuuscientiously recommend him as eminently fitted, 
im every respect for this useful profvssion, 


R. M. PATTERSON, 

J. G THOMPSON, 

Philadelphia, Oct, 18th, 1838.” 
University of Penn 


lvania, Oct. 18th, 1838. 
I have great pleasure in stating that from his boyhved I have 


been intimately acquainted with the Rev. Charles W, Nassau. 


For several years Mr. Nassau was a pupil in Wylie and En- 


gies’ Classica! Academy, during which tame he prosecuted his 
studies with the most successful industry 
superior order, 


His talents were of a 
hia proficiency, as might be expected, was 
His conduct was always remarkable fur decorum 


propriety of every kind. His co'legiate career in the Uni- 


Mr. Nassau propoxs to commence a school at Montgomery 


Square, avout twenty miles from Philadelphia, in which will be 
taught allthe branches entering into the cons.itutionof a Classi- 
caland Englisheducation, This seminary proposed to be opened 
by 
cality, 
cility o 
But Mr. Nassau’s character asa mini.ter of the Gospel, his ex- 
perience as a preceptor, his excellence as a schular, thoroughly 
as with every thing he professes to teach, the arbanity 
of 

blended with firmness and decision, his complete knowledge of 


Mr. Nassau will embrace many superior advantages, from Jo- 
pe surruunding beautiful scenery, fa- 
uccess asa thorough fure of various sta routes, &e. 


is manners, his constituvional and habitual gentleness, duly 


ls 
y tofufil th 
my one of the most eligible institutions, 
quate encouragement, as 
SAMUEL B. WYLIE. 
nov 24—lantf 


7 maids to attend her—Solomon was seven years 
building the temple, at the dedication of which he 
feasted 7 days. In the tabernacle was 7 lamps—7 
days were appointed for an atonement upon the al- 
tar, ond the Priest’s son was ordainedjto wear his 
father’s garment 7 days. The children of Israel 
ate unleavened bread 7 days. Abraham gave 7 
ewe lambs to Abimelech as a memoria! fora well— 
Joseph mourned 7 days for Jucob. The Rabbins 
say, God employed the power of answering this 
number to periect the greatness of Samuel, his 
name answering the value of the letters in the He- 
brew word which signify 7—whence Hannah, his 
mother, in her thanks, says, “that the barren had 
brought forth 7.” In Scripture are enumerated 7 
resurrections, the widow's son by Elias, the Shuna- 
mite’s son by Elisha, the soldier who touched the 
bones of the prophet, the daughter of the ruler of 
of the synagogue, the-widow’s son of Nain, Laza- 
rus, and our blessed Lord.—Out of Mary Magda- 
lene was cast 7 devils. ‘The Apostles chose 7 dea- 
cons. Enoch, who was translated, was the 7th af- 
ter Adam, and Jesus Christ the 77th in a direct 
line. Our Saviour spoke 7 times from the cross, 
on which he remained 7 hours: he appeared 7 
times; and after 7 times 7 days sent the Holy 
Ghost. In the Lord’s Prayer are 7 petitions, ex- 
pressed in 7 times 7 words, omitting those of mere 
grammatical connexion. Within this number are 
contained all the mysteries of the Apocalypse, re- 
vealed to the 7 churches of Asia; there appeared 
7 golden candlesticks, and seven stars in the hand 
of him that was in the midst; 7 lamps being the 7 
spirits of God. The book with 7 seals—the lamb 
with 7 horns and 7 eyes—7 angels with 7 seals— 
7 kings—7 thunders—7 thousand men slain. The 
Dragon with 7 heads—7 angels bearing 7 phials of 
wrath. The visionof Daniel was seventy weeks. 
The fiery furnace was made 7 times hotter for 
Shradrach, Meshech, and Abednego—Nebuchad- 
nezzar ate the grass of the field 7 years. The el- 
ders of Israel were 70. There are also numbered 
7 heavens, 7 planets, 7 stars, 7 wise men, 7 cham- 
pions of Christendom, 7 notes in music, 7 primary 
colours, 7 deadly sins, 7 sacraments in the Roman 
Catholic Church—the 7th son was considered as 
endowed with pre-eminent wisdom. ‘The 7th son 
of a 7th son is still thought by some to possess the 
power of healing diseases spontaneously. Perfec- 
tion is likened to gold 7 times purified in the fire; 
and we yet say, ‘ you frighten me out of my 7 sen- 
ses.’ Anciently a child was not named before 7 
days, not being accounted fully to have life before 
that periodical day. The teeth spring out in the 
7th month and are shed and renewed in the 7th 
year, when infancy is changed into childhood. At 
thrice 7 years the faculties are developed, manhood 
commences, and we become legally competent to 
all civil acts—at four times 7 wan is in the full 
possession of his strength—at five times 7 he is fit 
tor the business of the world—at six times 7 he be- 
comes grave and wise or never—at 7 times 7 he is 
in his apogee, and from that timedecays. At eight 


delphia, at low prices for cash, a 
cal Books, among them are the following. Dr. Adam Clarke’s 


attend at the beginning of the course. 


IST OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS No, 2.—J. Whetham has 
on hand, and offers for eale ut 144 Cheanut street, Phila- 
large assortment of ‘I heologi- 


Succession of Sacred Literature, 2 vols. 8vo, ; Dick’s Theology, 


2 vols, 8vo,; Chalmer’s Works, 8vo.; do. do, 3 vols, 12m, ; 


Doddridge’s Lectures on Divinity, 2 vols. 8vo.; Drew on the 
Soul, 12mo. ; do. on the Resurrection, 12mo. ; Jay's Morning 
- 


and Evening Exercises, complete in 1 vol. 8vo.; Byth 


Lyre of David, 8vo,; Cole on God’s Sovereignty, '2mo, ; Fish- 
er’s Marrow of Modern Divinity, 12mo.; Leland’s Deistical 
Writers, 8vo.; Neale’s History of the Puritans, 3 vols, 8vo, ; 
Howe's Complete Works, 2 vol-, royal 8vo. ; Toplady’s Complete 
Works, 1 vol. 8vo, ; Paseal’s ‘Thoughts, 18mo, ; Bunyan’s Works, 
2 vols. 8vo.; Taylor’s Huly Living and Dying, !2mo. ; Wheatley 
on Common Prayer, 8vo. ; Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, 8 
vols. ; Henry’s Abridgement of do. 8vo, ; Bridge's Expo-ition of 
the 119th Psalm, 12mo., ‘The Young Christian's Pocket Library, 
6 vols, 12mo, ; Watson’s Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, 8vo. 
Bishop Hurd’s Works, 8 vols, 8vo; Bickersteth’s Works, 1 vol. 
8vo; McKnight on the Episties, 8vo. ; do, with the Greek 6 vols. 
8vo do. Harmony of the Gospel’, 2vols. 8vo. ; Brown’s Christian 
Pastors Manual, 12mo, ; Gill’s Cause of God and Truth, 8vo, ; 
Harmer’s Observations on Scripture, 4 vols. 8vo.; Edward's on 
the Freedom of the Will, 8vo; Blunt’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, 12m0,; Payson’s Sermons, 8vo.; do. Memoirs, Izmo., ; 
Brown’s Gospel ‘Truths, 12mo, ; Booth’s Pedo Baptism Examm- 
ed, 3 vols, 8vo.: do. Reign of Grace, }-mo.: Komain on Faith, 
!2mo.: Paley’s Works, 8vo. do, Natural Theology Illustrated, 
vidences, 18mo, Ke. Ke. Ke. 
an 


HRENOLOGY.—Mr. Combe, of Edinburgh, will 
deliver a course of Sixteen Lectures on Phrenology, and 

its applications to education and social improvement, in the 
Lecture Room of the Philadelphia Museum, corner of George 
and Ninth streets, on the evenings of Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Friday’s, at 7 o’elock, commencing on Friday, 4th January, 

Prospectus, and tickets to the course five dollars each—may 

obtained at the Bookstore of J. Whetham, Chesnut street below 
Sixth street; Kay & Brother's Chesnut street below Fourth ; 
Haswell, Barrington, & Co., Market above Seventh street; J, 
Dobson, Chesnut street below Fourth street, and at the Athe- 


neum, 
Tickets to single Lectures, 50 cents each, will be sold at the 
door only. jan 


ACRED MUSIC.—The echools in connexion with 
the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for the 
season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. They will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
Boston Academy of Music. The object of the Society 
in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 


The charges will be such as to be within the reach 


of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “ Sa- 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 


juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons. 


Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience. As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, those 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 


ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knauff, Instru- 


mental conductor of the Society. 
Appplication can be made st the rooms of the So- 


ciety on Monday and Friday evenings. 


sep |5—6m JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


times 7 he is in his first climacteric—at nine times 
7, or 63, he is his grand climacteric, or year of dan- 
ger—and ten times 7 or three score years and ten, 
has by the Royal Prophet been pronounced the na- 
tural period of human life. There were 7 chiefs 
before Thebes. The blood was to be sprinkled 7 
times before the altar—Namaan was to be dipped 
7 times in Jordan—Apuleius speaks of dipping the 
head 7 times in the sea for purification. In. all 
solemn rites of purgation, dedication, and consecra- 


AND HY MNS—Approved by the Gene- 


ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 


published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 
of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a Jess number. 


All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 


will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 


| SOLOMON ALLEN, 
ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


tion, the oil or water was 7 times sprinkled. The 
house of wisdom in Proverbs, had 7 pillars. 


AMILY FLOUR.—Rochester, Ohio, and Penn. 
sylvania Flour of the best brands just received 


by the subscriber, who has made such arrangements, 
that he will be enabled at all times to supply such an 


voluntary emancipation. By this single act, 123 
of Africa’s degraded children have not only been 
rmitted to return to the country assigned them | 
Heaven, but the méans to convey them thither 
also furnished. 

The friends and patrons of this noble enterprise 
have great reason to rejoice and take new courage, 
since they have the most conclusive evidence that 
their labour of love is not in vain.— Kentucky Colo- 

We are assured by the best authority that one of 
the executors of the estate of the late Captain Ross, 
recently said that no attempt would be made by 
the relatives of that noble minded man, to defeat 
the provisions of his will. 

The executors, we believe, are all desirous that 
this will should be promptly executed. The anx- 
iety of Mrs. Reed (one of the most intelligent, ac- 
complished, and benevolent of women) on this 
subject before her decease, was great.— Washing- 


minuteness of miniatures; they will astound the |lief follows of course, as another feature of the 
artists of our country. In this department an em- |system, the injunction of abstinence from anima] 
barrassment has occurred, occasioned by the char- | food, the use of which, to a disciple of this school, 
acter of the museum building. So much of the |must appear to be cannibalism of the worst kind. 
great surface of wall is cut by windows, that not | But though the system is called by his name, he 
near one half of the pictures already framed can | was not its author. It existed in Egypt centuries 
find a resting place, until some other arrangements | before his day, and is the true foundation as well 
can be made for their accommodation. Fair speci- |of their custom of embalment, as of their sculp- 
mens of every style are however on exhibition. ture. He imbibed his notions respecting transmi- 
The Chinese Apartment, behind the great screen | gration, while a student at the city of On. Strange 
at the east end, isa fair sample of a room in the |as is the system itself, it is current at this day 
house of a wealthy merchant. Their apartments |among all the millions of Hindoostan, as weil as 
are rarely crowded; they are supposed to be the |/throughout the northern part of China. It seems 
only people of Asia who use chairs; these are in | indeed as if no tenet, however monstrous, could be 
form much like the solidand lumbering furniture | suggested, which some minds will not be found to 
iffashion among us more than a century ago.— |embrace. I have myself been acquainted in India 
Cushions accompany some of them, and the cuspa- | with merchants of high respectability and intelli- 
dores, or spitting boxes of white copper, are the | gence, who were familiar with European laws and 
common accompaniment where every one smokes. | institutions, and yet who believed in this doctrine 
Among the principal ornaments are the elegant |so fully as even to profess themselves conscious of 


For the Geologists.—It is said that no traces of 
human existence are to be found of a date anterior 
to that of the last formation of limestone. At 
Greenleaf’s Point, in this city, and near the house 
formerly occupied by Commodore’ Rogers, is a frag- 
ment of gneiss—one of the primitivé rocks, and 
the next oldest to the granite—on the upright face 
of which are the impressions of an entire human 
foot and of the heel of another. It was foundon the 
sliore of the Potomac, at the water’s edge, and re- 
moved, at the expense of the Commodore, to the 
place where it now is. The formation, for miles 
around, is alluvial. 

These impressions bear a close resemblance to 
the drawings of those, in Schoolcraft’s Travels, 
which he saw at Harmony, on what he terms a 
‘tabular massof limestone,’ brought from Missouri 
— National Intelligencer. 


article as tannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 
All flour warranted, and delivered free of expense, by 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. 


RESH MALAGA FRUIT.—The subscribers have 
for sale 170 whole, half, and quarter boxes Bunch _ 
Muscatel Raisins, of the best brands, in fine large clus«” “> 
ters ; also, 1000 Ib. Zante Currants, very clean and free 
irom stones; 300Ib. Suft Slicll Almonds; 100Ib. Citron; 
40 Fancy Jars Malaga Grapes, each containing about 
12 1b., put up expressly for the London market, and in 


fine order. 

BALDWIN & COLTON. 
Tea Dealers and Temperance Grocers, No. 244 
Market street above Seventh, south side, Philadelpia. 
HE SABBATH SCHOOL VISITER.—The Visit- 


er is edited by the Rev. Asa Bullard, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, and pub. 


in his amusing and instructing publication, ‘ The 
Original,’ as affording a fine instance of the value 
of good breeding or politeness, even in circumstan- 
ces where it could not be expected to produce any 
personal advantage. 

‘An Englishman making the grand tour towards 
the middle of the last century, when travellers were 
more objects of attention than at present, on arriving 
at Turin sauntered out to see the place.—He hap- 
pened to meet a regiment of infantry returning 
from parade, and taking a position to see it a 
young captain, evidently desirous to make a dis- |} 
play before the stranger, in crossing one of the nu- 
merous watercourses with which the city is inter. 
sected, missed his footing, and in trying to save 
himself lost his hat. The exhibition was truly un- 
fortunate—the spectators laughed, and looked at 
the Englishman, expecting him to laugh too. On 
the contrary, he not only retained his composure, 
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fom Btatewnan. lanterns suspended from the roof, adorned with crim- |a previous existence. One of these, who resided THE ROSE-BED OF BENGAL. |lished at Boston, monthly; each number contains 
ie Haste pe eal fected kindness to its confused owner. The officer | 80M tassels. Here again are the maxims in pairs. |at Calcutta, being afflicted with the rheumatism in Z d h a hen ot ae twenty-four pages, with a piece of Music prepared for 

NATURAL CURIOSITY. received it with a blush of surprise and gratitude The autograph of a friend or patron, consisting of |his arm, exclaimed, as he felt a twinge of that| Ghazipore stan aa the a he! Dn es tm the work e — Mason, Professor, of the Boston 

‘| moral sentences, poetical couplets, or quotations |complaint, “ Ah! this is the punishment of some Ganges, about 70 miles by water below Denares.| Academy of Music, and at least one engraving; and 


it comes at fifly cents a year, ia advance. ‘lhe Socie- 
ty have found it necessary, in order tu prevent losses, 
to adopt the rule not to send the Visiter to any one, 
except Agents who become responsible till the sub- 
scription is received. 

This work is published for the purpose of aiding 
parents and teachers in the religious instruction of 
the young, and of interesting children and youth and 
also adults in the study of the Bible. ‘The object of 
this advertisement is, to request ministers, superinten- 
dents, and other friends of Sabbath Schools to lend 
their influence in extending the circulation of this little 
work in their respective socicties, schools, and families. 
The seventh volume commences with January next. 
The subscriber is agent for the work, and will receive 
subscriptions and deliver the numbers at his store, 
No. 22 South Fourth strect, Philadelphia, free of an 
expense of freightage to the subscribers. A little ef- 
fort would very much extend the circulation of the Vi- 
siter, and it is believed, greatly aid those who are la- 
bouring for the salvation of the young. Will not 
superintendents, especially, use their influence, the 
present seasen, to introduce this periodical into their 
respective schwuols ? 


It is not a very extensive town, but is justly cele- 
brated as the Gaul-istan (rose-bed) of Bengal. In 
the spring of the year an extent of miles around the 
town presents to the eye a continual garden of 
roses, than which nothing can be more beautiful 
and fragrant. The sight is perfectly dazzling, the 
plain, as far as the eye can reach, extending in the 
same bespankled carpet of red and green. The 


and hurried to rejon his company. There was a 
murmur of applause, and the stranger passed on. 
Though the scene of a moment, and without a 
word spoken, it touched every heart—not with ad- 
miration for a mere display of politeness, but with 
a warmer feeling for a proof of that true charity 
‘which never faileth.” On the regiment being 
dismissed, the captain, who was a young man of 
consideration, in glowing terms related the circum- 
stance to the colonel. The colonel immediately 
mentioned it to the general in command, and when 
the Englishman returned to his hotel, an aid-de 
camp waited to request his company to dinner at 
head quarters. In the evening he was carried to 
court—at that time, as Lord Chesterficld tells us, 
the most brilliant court in Europe, and was received 
with particular attention.—Of course during his 
stay at Turin he was invited every where ; and on 
his departure he was loaded with letters of intro- 
duction to the different States of Italy. Thus a 
private gentleman of moderate means by a graceful 
impulse of Christian feeling, was enabled to travel 


from the sacred books, are kept as memorials, or |of the tricks I was guilty of when I wasa monkey.” 
displayed as ornaments in their apartments. In |He said he had a distinct recollection of having 
this room a pair of maximson blue satin, presented | passed through two previous states of existence: 
to Mr. Dunn by a distinguished officer of the Chi- |one in which he had been a monkey, another when 
nese government, are appropriately displayed. In |he had been a magpie; his present was his third 
this spot will also be found many of those articles |stage of being. 
of ornament so exclusively Chinese, the — far as to believe 
tle low single or double stands, made of wood an ants of a particular kind sometimes receive the ey. 
marble, which it will soon be found by the Seonited souls of men. I had « garden in Calcut- | breezes too, are ey Raton ns ag oe ” 
visiter perform an important part in the economy |ta adjacent to my house, and as I was desirous to thus wafted 
of a Chinese dwelling. They serve to hold a |make an addition to the latter sufficient to coatain is cultivated t on wy 7 hei — le pm 
blooming flower and every small object that the |a library, it became necessary to my plan to cut Of rosewater, that of 
owner particularly values or desires to display; |down a large tree to wake room for it. I sent for teemed as age Pent pore naan See 
sometimes it is a vessel of old or elegant porcelain |my gardener, explained to him my purpose, and | tion of the sort. ether | a ve may np 
that is thus supported ; at others a grotesque figure jordered him to cut down the tree. He instantly tributed to ale ity © ; e oe 0 th 
carved in wood, roots, or stone, or a factitious an- |threw up his hands in an imploring attitude, ex- | Process. of distillation, | cannot say; bu ene ‘ e 
tique in bronze or porcelain ; a tripod to hold sticks |claiming, “ If such is your pleasure, it must be | roses did mot appear pte wites T eleala posi 
of incense to perfume their chambers; the Chi- |done; but I pray you to spare ine so great a pain.” | grance than others of their mea 1. er he tl 
nese are great collectors of curiosities. “What pain % said I. “ 'T'he pain of cutting down | refer it to the latter cause, un ao sete’. : ble 
The spectacles on the shopman in the silk-store, |my own ancestor. Don't you know that [ am one the wonderful abundance of the materia wes - 
and those on the shoemaker at his work, are such ms believe that transmigration extends to plants? | them to be more lavish in its decoction than 1s 


The following account of a natural curiosity is 
from the Texas Telegraph :—This singular moun- 
tain of hill is situated on the head waters of the 
Salley—a small tributary of the Colerado, about 
eighty miles from Bastrop, in a north-westerly di- 
rection. It is about three hundred feet high, and 
appears to be an enormous oval rock partly em- 
bedded in the earth, When the sun shines the 
light is reflected from the polished surface as from 
an immense mirror, and the whole mountain glows 
with such a dazzling radiance, that the beholder 
who views it even from the distance of four or five 
miles, is unable to gaze upon it without experien- 
cing a painful sensation similar to that which is felt 
when looking upon the rising sun.— The ascent of 
this hill is so very gradual, that persons can easily 
walk up to the top; but the rock is so smooth and 
slippery that those who make the attempt are com- 
pelled to wear moccasons or stockings instead of 
shoes. This act, together with the name of the 


he very elsewhere possible. It is no less cheap than excel- 


cibly of the command made to Moses at Mount 
Horeb, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet,” &c. 
‘The Cumanches regard this hill with religious ven- 
eration, and Indian pilgrims frequently assemble 
from the remotest borders of this tribe, to perform 


through a foreign country, then of the highest in- 
terest for its society as well as for the charms it 
stil] possesses, with more real distinction and ad- 


as they continue to wear; they use the rock crys- 
tal instead of glasses; if any thing, says Davis, 
could prove the Chinese spectacles to be original 


vantages than can be derived from the mere cir- 


their Paynim rites upon its summit. 


cumstances of birth and fortune, even the most 


splendid. 


* “ Pour etre grand homme, il faut savoir profiter de 
toute sa fortune.” — Rochefoucald. 


I lately lost my grand-mother, and how can | be 
sure that her soul is not in this tree!” Subdued 
by so touching an argument, I replied to him, * It 
will be certainly too hard to ask you to cut down 


leut; a gallon of the most delicious may be pur- 
chased for seven or eight shillings. ‘They do not, 
however, understand at Ghazipore the art of distil- 


your graud-mother in two, and if you think she is 
there, the tree shan’t be cut down at all.” 


ling the air of roses in the sume perfection as the 
Persians, The spurious compound which they en- 


The Subscriber is als» Agent for all the publications 


of the Massachusetts Sabbath Schvol Society, which “ 
can be obtained at his Bookstore, at the Society's 
prices. 


GEO. W. DONOHUE, 
No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
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